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McFee's 
The Teacher, 
The School, 


and 


The Community 


By Inez N. McFee 


EFRESHING in its freedom from technical 
phraseology, this new book for teachers will be 
found to be a reliable source of everyday help. It 
covers a wide variety of the perplexities with which © 
every teacher has to deal. Its friendly, common- 
sense suggestions are the outcome of an unusually | 
successful teaching experience. 


It is entirely without “frills” or “fads,” yet it 
is enthusiastic and up to date. In dealing with the 
physical; the mental and the moral training of the 
child it offers advice which is thoroughly practical. 
One of its best features is its index, which makes it 
instantly available for the teacher's desk use. 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN COMPANYW 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
13,000,000 5,000,000 
AMERICANIZATION 
white persons speak our 
in the U. S. language 


FIRST STEPS IN 
AMERICANIZATION 


JOHN J. MAHONEY 


By 


CHARLES M. HERLIHY 


Principal State Normal School, Lowell, Mass., formerly 


and 
Director of Evening Schools, Lawrence, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools and Director of 
Evening Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 


A handbook for teachers covering in detail the methods which have been demonstrated to 


be the most practical and valuable in forming and handling immigrant classes. 


It shows what 


to teach, how to teach it, afid the standards to be expected. 


The book is the outgrowth of an 


Extension Course for teachers offered by the State Normal School at Lowell in co-operation 
with the Department of University Extension of the State Board ef Education of Massachu- 
setts. 75 cents. 


FOR CLASS USE 
CIVICS FOR NEW AMERICANS ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 


By MABEL HILL and PHILIP DAVIS By SARA R. O'BRIEN 


This book gives just the information that the immigrant 


This series is widely used throughout the country. 


The books 


needs to fit him to succeed in this country. 


It can be used 


give in as short a time as possible a practical working know!l- 


by those who can read easy English. && cents. edge of the English Language. Bk. I, 52c. Bk. IL, 72e. | 
NEW YOR 

— HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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WHY 
GREGG SHORTHAND 


“THE NATIONAL SYSTEM” 


IS BEST 


When a shorthand system has been indorsed 
by seventy-five per cent. of the Boards of Educa- 
tion of the country whose high schools teach 
shorthand, it is natural to inquire why? 


SIMPLICITY: 


The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand makes it eas 
to learn and easy to teach. Students succeed wit 
it; become enthusiastic; study with greater inter- 
est; acquire greater skill than with other systems. 
Incidentally it relieves the teacher of much drudg- 


ery. 
LEGIBILITY : 


The connective vowels and distinctive longhand- 
slope forms make Gregg Shorthand easy to write 
and easy to read. Gregg Shorthand is the most 
legible of all rapid systems. 


SPEED: 


Smooth flowing characters and brevity of form 
give it the greatest speed of any system. Gregg 
Writers have been awarded speed certificates from 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association for 
speeds up to 268 words a minute. Not more than 
half a dozen writers of any other system have 
ever equalled this speed in the contests and these 
have had from twe te seven times the experience 
of the Gregg Writers. 


ADEQUATE TEXTBOOKS: 


We publish a complete series of textbooks that 
enable both teacher and student to achieve maxi- 
mum results in the minimum time. 


Let us show you how easily Gregg Shorthand 
may be introduced into your school, 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


| 
| 


"Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


TO MAKE YOUNG AMERICANS 
PATRIOTIC, USE AS A TEXTBOOK | 


DR. WILLIAM H. ALLEN’S 


WAR FACT TESTS 


FOR EVERY ‘AMERICAN | 


It will help your school to serve as the distributing 
point of the community for educational truths about 
the world war. Through your school it will put 
your community in the proper attitude of mind 
toward the war. It will furnish the American point | 
of view and will be a powerful instrument for 
thrilling your pupils with patriotism, making them 
whole-hearted in their co-operation with those who 
have charge of war activities and teaching the full 
significance of present-day Americanism. 


| 
“T am sure this little volume will be greatly wel- | 
comed by school authorities and teachers through- | 
out the country. It is a model of clear, vivid and 
convincing statement.” GerorcGe E. VINcENT, Presi- 
dent Rockefeller Foundation. 


Price 30 cents | 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago © 
. Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


A MODERN BOOK 


FOR EVERY GRADE 


Grade I 
The Gordon Primer 


II 
Richards’ Primary Speller 


III 
Taylor’s Beginnings in 
English 
IV 


Manly-Bailey Lessons in 
English 


Watson and White’s Modern 


Bourne and Benton’s Intro- 
ductory American History 


Winslow’s Geography Series 


Dole’s New American Citizen 


The above is only one of many similar groupings for elementary and high 
schools that may be chosen from our list of more than 1600 modern books 


V 


Intermediate Arithmetic 


Vi 


Vil 


Vill 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Chicago 


Boston New York 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION | 


[ Editorial. ] 


It really looks as though George D. Strayer, 
the commission of which he is the head, and 
the National Education Association while he 
is its head would succeed in securing a real De- 


partment of Education, one on a par with the 


Departments of Agriculture and Labor. 

Senator Hoke Smith, who is Senate chairman 
of the committee on education, introduces the 
bill, which practically insures a favorable re- 
port, and it will have the hearty support of the 
administration, which will practically insure its 
passage by Congress. 

The time seems to have been ripe for just 
such a bill. Senator Smith may well be proud 
to create such a department, and President 
Wilson and his Cabinet will be proud to have 
the creation in their term of office. 

The Bill is Senate Bill 4987, and is as fol- 
lows :— 

“There is hereby created an executive de- 
partment in the government, to be called the 
Department of Education, with a Secretary of 
Education, who is to be the head thereof, to be 
appointed by the, President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who shall re- 
ceive a salary of $12,000 per annum, and whose 
tenure of office shall be like that of the heads 
of other executive departments. . . . 

“There shall be in said department at least 
three Assistant Secretaries of Education, to be 
appointed by the President, each of whom shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 per annum. . . 
There shall be appointed, as is prescribed by 
law for the other executive departments, such 
chiefs of bureaus, branches, or divisions, and 
such educational attaches to American Embas- 
sies in foreign countries and such clerks, cleri- 
cal assistants, auditors, inspectors, and special 
agents or representatives as may from time to 
time be provided for by Congress. 

“There shall be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Education the Bureau of Education and 
such educational war-emergency commissions 
or boards or educational activities already es- 
tablished by Act of Congress as in the judgment 
of the President should be transferred to the 
Department of Education. 

“The President of the United States is hereby 
empowered in his discretion to transfer to the 
Department of Education such offices, bureaus, 
divisions, boards, or branches of the government 
connected with or attached to any of the execu- 


tive departments, or organized independently of 
any department, devoted to educational matters 
which concern the United States as a whole or 
the educational system of any state or states 
of the Union, which in his judgment should be 
controlled by, or the functions of which should 
be exercised by the Department of Education. 

“The office records and papers now on file in 
and pertaining exclusively to the business of 


any bureau, office, division, board, or branch of © 


the public service transferred by this Act to the 
Department of Education, together with the 
furniture now in use in such bureau, office, divi- 
sion, board, or branch of the public service, shall 
be, ‘and are hereby transferred to the Depart- 


_ment of Education. 


“The Secretary of Education shall have 
charge, in the buildings or premises occupied 
by dr assigned to the Department of Education, 
of the library, furniture, fixtures, records, and 
other property pertaining to it, or hereafter ac- 
quired for use in its business; he shall be al- 
lowed to expend for periodicals and the pur- 
poses of the library and for rental of appropri- 
ate quarters for the accommodation of the De- 
partment of Education within the District of 
Columbia, and for all other incidental expenses, 
such sums as Congress may provide from time 
to time: Provided, however, That where any 
office, bureau, division, board, or branch of the 
public service transferred to the Department of 
Education by this Act, or by the President, as 
provided in this Act, is occupying rented build- 
ings or premises, it may still continue to do so 
until other suitable quarters are provided for 
its use: Provided further, That all officers, 
clerks, and employees now employed in or by 
any bureau, office, division, board, or branch of 
public service by this Act transferred to the De- 
partment of Education are each and all hereby 
transferred to the said Department of Education 
at their present grades and salaries, except 
where otherwise provided in this Act. 

“There shall be a solicitor in the Department 
of Justice for the Department of Education, 
whose salary shall be $5,000 per annum. 

“All duties performed, and all power and au- 
thority now possessed or exercised by the head 
of any executive department in and over any 
bureau, office, officer, board, division, or branch 
of public service transferred by this Act to the 
Department of Education, or any business aris- 
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ing therefrom or pertaining thereto, or in rela- 
tion to the duties performed by it and authority 
conferred by law upon such bureau, office, offi- 
cer, board, division, or branch of public service, 
whether of an appellate or revisory character 
or otherwise, shall hereafter be vested in and 
exercised by the Secretary of Education. . . . 

“It shall be the specific duty of the Depart- 
ment of Education to co-operate with the states 
in the development of public educational facili- 
ties, including public-health education, within 
the respective states. 

“In order that the co-operation with the states 
in the promotion of education may be carried 
out for the best interests of education and pub- 
lic health in the respective states, the Secretary 
of Education, subject to the approval of the 
President, is authorized to reorganize such bu- 
reaus, offices, boards, divisions, or branches of 
public service as are transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Education. In this reorganization he 
shall consider— 

“(1) The encouragement of the study and 
investigation of problems relating to the educa- 
tional purposes set forth in this Act and to such 
other educational problems as may, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of Education, require at- 
tention and study. Research shall be under- 
taken directly by the Department of Education 
in the fields of (a) illiteracy; (b) immigrant 
education; (c) public-school education, and es- 
pecially rural education; (d) public-health edu- 
cation and recreation; (e) the preparation and 
supply of competent teachers for the public 
schools; and (f) such other fields as come within 
the provisions of this Act or as may come 
within the provisions of other acts of Congress 
relating to the Department of Education. 

The encouragement of higher and_ pro- 
fessional education and the encouragement of 
learned societies, including the appointment of 
such commissions as the Secretary of Education 
may deem necessary. 

“(3) The encouragement of physical and 
health education and recreation, these terms to 
be inclusive of all public health questions relat- 
ing to school children and to adults, and of so- 
cial and recreational problems which relate not 
only to the native born but also and especially 
to the foreign-born population. 

“In order to carry out the provisions of this 
section the Secretary of Education is authorized 
to make such appointments or recommenda- 
tions of appointments, in the same manner as 
provided for appointments in other depart- 
ments, of such educational attaches to foreign 
embassies, and such investigators, and repre- 
sentatives as may be needed, subject, however, 
to the appropriations that have been made or 
may be made to any bureau, office, board, divi- 
sion, or branch of public service which is trans- 
ferred by this Act or may be transferred; and 
where appropriations have not been made, the 
appropriation provided for in section ten of this 
Act shall be available. All provisions of Con- 
gress for co-operating with the states in the 
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promotion of education, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by law, shall be supervised through and 
by this department. The Secretary of Education 
is hereby authorized to assign to each assistant. 
secretary such duties as in his judgment seem 
best in order to carry out the provisions of this. 
Act. 

“There is hereby appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Education the sum of $500,000 annually, 
to be available from and after the passage of 
this Act, for the purpose of paying salaries and 
conducting investigations and of paying all inci- 
dental expenses, including traveling expenses, 
and rent where necessary, and for the purpose 
of allowing the Department of Education to in- 
augurate a system of attaches to American em- 
bassies abroad to deal with educational matters, 
But this section is not to be construed as in any 
way interfering with any appropriation which 
has hitherto been made and which may hereaf- 
ter be made to any bureau, office, division, board, 
or branch of public service, which is by this Act 
transferred to and made a part of the Depart-- 
ment of Education, or which may hereunder be 
transferred by the President; and said appro- 
priations are hereby continued in full force, to 
be administered by the Secretary of Education 
in such manner as is prescribed by law. 

“In.order to co-operate with the states in the 
promotion of education, as hereinafter specified, 
there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
following sums: For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920, and annually thereafter, $100,000,000. 

“In order to co-operate with the states in the 
abolition of illiteracy, $7,500,000 shall be used 
for the instruction of illiterates ten years of age 
and over. Such instruction shall deal with the 
common-school branches and the duties of citi- 
zenship, and when necessary shall prepare for 
some delinite occupation. Said sum shall be 
apportioned to the states in the proportion 
which their respective illiterate populations of 
ten years of age and*over (not including for- 
eign-born illiterates) bear to such total illiterate 
population of the United States, not including 
outlying possessions, according to the last pre- 
ceding census of the United States. 

“In order to co-operate with the states in the 
Americanization of immigrants, $7,500,000 shalt 
be used to teach immigrants ten years of age 
and over to speak and read the English language 
and the duties of citizenship, and to develop 
among them an appreciation of and respect for 
the civic and social institutions of the United 
States. The said sum shall be apportioned to 
the states in the proportions which their 
respective foreign-born populatiens bear to the 
total foreign-born population of the United 
States, pot including outlying possessions, ac- 
cording to the last preceding census of the 
United States. 

“In order to co-operate with the states in the 
efforts to equalize educational opportunities, 
$50,000,000 shall be used for the improvement: 
of public schools of less than college grade, with: 
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the definite aim of extending school terms and 
of stimulating state and local interest in improv- 
ing, through better instruction and gradation 
and through consolidation and supervision, the 
rural schools and schools in sparsely settled lo- 
calities. The said sum shall be apportioned to 
the states in the proportions which the numbers 
of teachers in the public schools of the respec- 
tive states bear to the total number of public 
school teachers in the United States, not in- 
cluding outlying possessions, said apportionment 
to be based upon figures collected by the De- 
partment of Education: Provided, however, 
That no state shall share in the apportionment 
unless such state shall require every public 
school district to maintain a legal school for at 
least twenty-four weeks in each year, and un- 
less such state shall have enacted and enforced 
an adequate compulsory school attendance law, 
and unless such state shall have enacted and 
eniorced laws requiring that the basic language 
of instruction in the common school branches 
in all schools, public and private, shall be the 
English language only. 

“In order to. co-operate with the states in the 
promotion of physical and health education and 
recreation $20,000,000 shall be used for physical 
education and recreation, the medical and den- 
tal examination of children of school age, the 
determination of mental and physical defects in 
such children, the employment of school nurses, 
the establishment and maintenance of school 
dental clinics, and the instruction of the people 


in the principles of health and sanitation. The 


said sum shall be apportioned to the states in 
the proportions which their respective entire 
populations bear to the total population of the 
United States, not including outlying posses- 
sions, according to the last preceding census of 
the United States. 

“In order to co-operate with the states in pre- 
paring teachers for the schools, particularly 
rural schools, $15,000,000 shall be used to pre- 
pare teachers, to encourage a more nearly uni- 
versal preparation of prospective teachers, to 
extend the facilities for the improvement of 
teachers already in service, to encourage 
through the establishment of scholarships and 
otherwise a greater number of talented young 
people to make adequate preparation for public 
school service, and otherwise to provide an in- 
creased number of trained and competent teach- 
ers. The said sum shall be apportioned to the 
states in the proportion which the numbers of 
teachers in the public schools of the respective 
states bear to the total number of public school 
teachers in the United States, not including out-: 
lying possessions, said apportionment to be 
based on figures collected by the Department 
of Education. 

“In the event the allotments aggregate less 
than $20,000 per annum and said state is willing 
to meet all the conditions of this Act and to pro- 
vide one dollar for each dollar of federal money, 
either from state or local sources, or both, to 
the sum of $20,000 per annum, the Secretary of 
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Education is authorized to make said allotment ;= 
and in order to guarantee to any state a mini- 
mum of not less than $20,000, provided said 
state meets the conditions of this Act as herein 
specified, an additional sum of $500,000, or as 
much thereof as may be needed, is hereby ap- 
propriated annually. 

“In order to secure the benefits of these ap- 
propriations any state may, through the legis- 
lative authority thereof, accept the provisions 
of this Act and designate its chief state educa- 
tional authority, whether a state board of edu- 
cation or a state superintendent of public in- 
struction, with all necessary power to co-op- 
erate as herein provided with the Department- 
of Education in the administration of this Act 
in so far as it relates to the aiding of the states 
in the promotion of education. In any state in 
which the legislature does not meet in 1919, if 
the governor of that state, so far as he is au- 
thorized to do so, shall accept the provisions of 
this Act and designate the state board of educa- 
tion, the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, or other chief state educational authority- 
to act in co-operation with the Department of 
Education, the said Department of Education: 
shall recognize such designation by the gov- 
ernor for the purposes of this Act until the leg- 
islature of such state meets in due course and’ 
has been in session sixty days. Any state may 
accept the provisions of any one or more of the 
respective apportionments herein authorized’ 
and may defer the acceptance of any one or- 
more of said apportionments: Provided, how- 
ever, That no state that does not have, or es- 
tablish within two years after this Act becomes 
effective, a satisfactory system of preparing- 
teachers shall be allowed to participate in any 
of said apportionments, except those referring- 
to the education of illiterates in section twelve 
and to the education of immigrants in section» 
thirteen, until it maintains such a system for 
the preparation of teachers. In the acceptance- 
of the provisions of this Act the legislature shail 
designate and appoint as custodian for all funds. 
received as apportionments under the provisions: 
of this Act its state treasurer, who shall receive 
and provide for the proper custody and disburse-- 
ment of all money paid to the state for such ap- 
portionments, said disbursements to be made 
from warrants duly drawn by the state board: 
of education, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, or other chief state educational au-. 
thority designated to co-operate with the De- 
partment of Education. 

“The Secretary of Education is authorized to. 
frame rules and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this Act and is furthermore au- 
thorized to prescribe a plan of keeping accounts. 
of educational expenditures for use in the sev- 
eral states in so far as such expenditures relate- 
to the provisions of this Act. The secretary may 
prescribe or approve the forms to be used in 
keeping such school accounts and the making 
of such school records as in his judgment are 
required to insure the proper administration of' 
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the provisions of this Act. He shall appoint an 
auditor to have charge of such accounting in 
the several states and of the examination of 
such accounts, and he shall appoint such assist- 
ant auditors as may be necessary to aid in ex- 
amining and verifying said accounts showing 
expenditure of moneys by the states for the pur- 
pose of meeting the provisions of this Act and 
of examining such other educational records as 
may be required. 

“In order to secure the benefits of all or any 
of the apportionments the state board of edu- 
cation, the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, or other chief state educational au- 
thority which may be duly designated to co- 
operate with the Department of Education, 
shall present to the Secretary of Education 
plans and regulations for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act in said state, which plans 
shall be approved by the said Secretary of Edu- 
tion before any allotment or apportionment of 
funds is made to said state. The plans of the 
said state board of education, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, or other chief state 
educational authority designated to co-operate 
with the Department of Education shall specifi- 
cally show courses of study and the standards 
-for teacher-training preparation to be main- 
tained. When said plans are approved the said 
Secretary of Education shall apportion to the 
said state such fund or funds as said state may 
be entitled to under this Act: Provided, how- 
ever, That no money appropriated shall be paid 
from any fund in any year to any state, unless a 
sum equally as large has been provided by said state, 
or by local authorities, or by both, for the abolition of 
illiteracy, for the Americanization of inemigrants, for 
the ineprovement of public schools, for physical edu- 
cation, for teacher training, or such other purpose as 
the case ncay be: And provided further, That no 
such sum shall be used by any state, county, dis- 
trict, or local authority, directly or indirectly, 
for the purchase, rental, erection, preservation, 
or repair of any building or equipment, or for 
the purchase or rental of land, or for the sup- 
port of any religious’ or privately endowed, 
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owned, or conducted school or college, but only 
for schools entirely owned and controlled and 
conducted by the state or county or district, or 
local authority, as may be provided for under 
the laws controlling and regulating the public 
school system of said state. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby in- 
structed to pay quarterly on the first day of 
July, October, January, and April, to the treas- 
urer of any state entitled to any apportionment, 
such apportionment as is properly certified to 
him by the Secretary of Education. Wherever 
any part of the fund apportioned annually to any 
state for any of the purposes named in this bill 
has not been expended for said purpose, a sum 
equal to such unexpended part shall be deducted 
from the next succeeding annual apportionment 
made to said state for said purpose. The Secre- 
tary of Education may withhold the apportion- 
ment of moneys to any state whenever it shall 
be determined that such moneys are not being 
expended for the purposes and under the condi- 
tions of this Act. If any portion of the moneys 
received by the treasurer of a state under this 
Act for any of the purposes herein provided 
shall, by action or contingency, be diminished or 
lost, it shall be replaced by such state, and until 
so replaced no subsequent apportionment for 
such purpose shall be paid to such state. 

“Every state accepting the provisions of this 
Act shall, not later than September 1 of each 
year, make a report to the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, showing in such detail as he may prescribe 
the work done in said state in carrying out the 
purposes and provisions of this Act, and the re- 
ceipt and expenditure of moneys paid to said 
state under the conditions of this Act. If any 
state fails to make said report within the time 
prescribed the Secretary of Education may, in 
his discretion, discontinue immediately the pay- 
ment of any moneys which have been appor- 
tioned under the terms of this Act to said state. 

“This Act shall take effect March 4, 1919, and 
all Acts and parts of Acts inconsistent with this 
Act are hereby repealed.” 


INTEGRITY 


Integrity in its broad significance implies wholeness, soundness, roundness, completeness— 
and the teacher does well to ask how she may so organize the activities of the school that 
they will help every pupil to achieve physical integrity, mental integrity and moral integrity. 
This is one of the big goals in every educational endeavor, while arithmetic, geography and his- 
tory are but means to this end. It may not be easy to see how the teaching of history and 
grammar may function in the quality of integrity, but right here is the place where the teacher 
can prove her skill. The fundamental principle involved is very simple, for all the teacher has 
to do is to keep her eyes on integrity as the end to be gained and regard all the school subjects 
as means to this end. If she can hold this simple principle in mind, the subjects in the cur- 
riculum will take their proper places and her teaching will be keyed higher. Integrity is a spirit- 
ual quality and, if we make it the goal of our endeavors, we shall demonstrate that education 
is a spiritual process.—I’. B. Pearson, State Superintendent, Ohio. 
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THE TRUE AMERICAN 


True to God and true to man, 
Ever since his race began 


He has kept his standards high; 


Flung his banners to the sky 

As a symbol of life’s best. 

Greed has never stained his crest 
Nor oppression scarred with shame 
Treasures that were his to claim. 

All that well becomes a man 

Marks the true American. 


—Edgar A. Guest. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 
BY PRESIDENT BUTLER OF COLUMBIA 


No civilized people is prepared for peace un- 
less it takes account not only of yesterday and 
today, but of tomorrow and the day after  to- 
morrow. The forces that are making for change 
and for progress, the ideas that are stimulating 
men to new undertakings and new aspirations, 
are the driving forces to be taken into account 
by those who would guide and direct public 
opinion, 

The novelty of an idea or a suggestion has 
‘an attractiveness out of all proportion to its 
value. Men like the new, the unfamiliar, the 
untried. John Bright used to say that the first 
instinct of an English working man on hearing 
a new idea was to “eave ‘arf a brick at it.” 

That is not a safe or a wise attitude for civi- 
lized peoples to take toward new ideas. It is 
better to welcome them, to examine them with 
sympathy, and to take from them whatever of 
value and helpfulness they offer. The important 
thing is not whether an idea is new, but 
whether it is true. Novelty and truth have ab- 
solutely no relation to each other. 

The American people are going through a 
tremendous upheaval. This upheaval reaches 
and affects every part of their social, their in- 
dustrial, and their political system. Habits of 
life and business that have grown up over gen- 
erations are interrupted. 

The distinction between the field of govern- 
ment and the field of free action, by means of 
which our whole American system has_ been 
built up, is practically swept away. The nation 
finds that it was without proper government or 
economic organization to make the supreme 
effort necessary to win the war, and that such 
an organization must be improvised out of the 
materials that are at hand and without much 
regard to law, to tradition, or to past experi- 
ence. 

Tremendous and unsettling as this revolution 
is, its effects are bound to be beneficial. The 
Americar people will not soon again be satis- 
fied with old formulas or restrain themselves in 
patience while the slow forces of nature operate 
to. mitigate conditions that directly affect human 
life and human happiness. The people as a 
whole will be more open-minded than they have 
been in a hundred years, and the countrys 
business will be conducted by new methods and, 


it is to be hoped, upon lines of greater and 
more general satisfaction than ever before. 

The unpreparedness of America alike for war 
and for peace is now obvious to everybody. It 
calls upon us to establish without delay a well- 
ordered system of national training for national 
service. In no other way can the youth of the 
nation be instructed and disciplined for purposes 


‘of national defence or imbued with a spirit of 


national devotion that will break down all limi- 
tations of race origin, of language, and of local 
patriotism, or given afi®@ adequate chance to fit 
themselves for useful and productive life work 
in truly democratic fashion—Address. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS FOR TEACHERS 


The following paragraphs from an address by 
President Seerley of the State Normal School, 
Cedar Falls, lowa, ought to be read carefully by 
young people who contemplate making teaching 
a profession. The best capital for a teacher is a 
good disposition, a genial presence, a strong, 
sympathetic personality. The teacher who lacks 
these essentials is almost certain to degenerate 
into the type so well pictured by Mr. Seerley :— 

Teaching easily spoils the disposition, making 
a person an unpleasant companion, a difficult 
friend to keep, a more difficult boarder to 
please, an unfortunate guest in a home, a hard 
person to satisfy, a harsh and severe associate 
with whom to work. How difficult it is for 
teachers to find temporary homes in a commu- 
nity; how few the families that are willing to 
give up their home freedom to contribute to 
their comfort and happiness. Hence the major- 
ity of the guild pass their lives in conditions 
and among surroundings that prevent proper 
development. This ought not to be so. The 
teacher ought to be such a representative of 
true etiquette that his disposition would be at- 
tractive and commendable; his companionship 
should be such as to be most desirable; his 
friendship should be such as to be valued; en- 
tertaining him should be a pleasure and a joy; 
granting him a home among the people should 
be a comfort and a satisfaction to those who 
have it to confer, while contributing to his wel- 
fare and prosperity should be a supreme oppor- 
tunity. 

The teacher’s life is too generally lacking in 
sympathy for others of the guild. He practices 
criticising and correcting and disciplining others. 
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sto such an extent that he too commonly grows 
to such a vampire that he rather enjoys the dis- 
-comfiture, the failures and the unfortunate 
troubles of other teachers. He acts as if the 
disasters, the shortcomings and the mistakes of 
-others contribute to his prosperity and success. 
He gets so he dislikes the popularity, the recog- 
nition and the prominence of others of the vo- 
-cation, forgetting that no person can ever stand 
in his way to attain similar things. He visits 
schools not to learn, nor to obtain suggestions 


-of help, nor to sympathize or encourage, for to , 


compliment or commend, nor to find strength 
and beauty and be strengthened and built up 
thereby, but to criticise, to find errors, to dis- 
“cover shortcomings, to ascertain weaknesses and 
find out in what respect the schools inspected 
are deficient, unworthy of respect and unsatis- 
factory to those who support and conduct them. 
Such visitors find just what they seek, they 
‘learn just what they study, they see just what 
they want to observe, they grow critical rather 
than constructive, pessimistic rather than opti- 
mistic, developing types of character that they 


themselves condemn in others. 


Teaching can easily produce a type of mind 
which assumes that those things alone are or- 
thodox and correct that conform to acquired 
ideas of the business. Such a judgment _be- 
comes unwilling to yield to the advice or the 
suggestion of others, and assumes an attitude 
so dictatorial and uncompromising that the true 
demands of genuine etiquette are overlooked. 
This mental and moral condition develops envy, 
jealousy, and self-glorification, while it is the 
forerunner of causes that produce lack of adap- 
tability to necessity, lack of appreciation by 
others of the true worth of the unfortunate mis- 
fit, and lack of the genuine happiness and cgn- 
tentment so necessary to a successful life. The 
same public that generously applauds the good 
deeds and worthy accomplishments of a success- 
ful man stands as ready to recognize another 
victor, bestow on him large praise, the highest 
commendation and the most hearty co-opera- 
tion. The sooner the teaching vocation learns 
to really help one another, to applaud one an- 
other, to encourage one another, to bestow 
upon one another the worthy mead of 
praise, to live in the consciousness that 
all are exalted by the deeds of the strongest of 
the guild, by the efforts and accomplishments of 
the purest, the most effective and the most suc- 
cessful, the sooner will the whole army of edu- 
cational workers hold a proper place of import- 
ance and helpfulness in the public eye and heart. 
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THE BOAR HUNT IN TEUTOBURGER 
WALD 


BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


Come all you good Americans and listen to my lay; 

I am not a Meistersinger, but I have somewhat to say: 

When the game is played and over do not claim you were 
not called, 

For there’s going to be a boar hunt in the Teutoburger 
Wald. 


The animals had kept the peace for many a blessed year— 
The gentlest creatures in the field could forage without 


fear, 

The lion frisked, the panther purred, the bear obedient 
crawled, 

But the Prussian boar was sulking in the Teutoburger 
Wald. 


The boar the hardest is to tame of beasts that roam the 
field ; 

He can’t be trusted, even tamed, until his tusks are filed; 

The lust of fight lays hold of him, how fat soe’er he’s 
stalled, 

When he thinks of Saxon Hermann in the Teutoburger 
Wald. 


The boar was swift and wily and he knew the time to 
thrust; 

While other creatures grazed or slept, quite guileless of 
distrust, 

He made a sudden sally and they started up appalled 

To find the beast had left his lair in the Teutoburger 
Wald. 


Then ‘twas hurry, flurry, scurry, and defend you as you 
can; 

Forget old scores and every beast rise up a living man, 

To chase the Prussian boar that has the whole wide world 
embrawled 

Back to his Brandenburg behind the Teutoburger Wald. 


Let the lion roar, the panther yell, the Western eagle 
scream, 

And all unite for lasting peace the racked earth to redeem; 

When, soon or late, we have the Prussian terror over- 
hauled, 

We'll pull his tusks and tame him in the Teutoburger 
Wald. 


[William Herbert Carruth, for several years head of 
the department of German at the University of Kansas, 
now is professor of English literature at Leland Stan- 
ford University. Teutoburger Wald was the scene of 
the victory of the Germans under Hermann over the 


Roman army of Varus which had penetrated to the River 
Weser, and the boar hunt carries the symbol of Prus- 


sian political ambition. The verse is reprinted from 
the San Francisco Bulletin.] ; 
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With every mile of France and Belgium that is reclaimed thousands more people must be 
helped by the United States and Canada. There will be a greater food scarcity if there is peace 
than there was last year. Germany is nearly starving, and if she throws up her hands and 
surrenders who will have to feed her people? The United States and Canada. 

—Charles L. Pack. 
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AMERICANIZATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


There are more than 118,000 persons in Mas- 
sachusetts, ten years of age and over, who are 
unable to read and write in any language. 

In addition, there are more than 215,000 per- 
sons, ten years of age and over, who are unable 
to read and write English, 

Altogether, there are nearly 350,000 persons, 
ninety per cent. of whom are twenty-one years 
or more, who cannot co-operate with efficiency 
in the government’s war work. 

Practically all of the great industries in Mas- 
sachusetts are manned by foreign born. 

Particulany is this true of the woolen 
cotton industries, where the foreign born con- 
stitute seven-eighths and nine-tenths, respec- 
tively, of the working force. 

With these facts in mind, James A. Moyer, 
director of the Department of University Ex- 
tension, State Board of Education, has an- 


and 


nounced plans by which industry can further 
help to win the war. contribute to the success 
of the Americanization movement, promote . 


good citizenship, and benefit both industry anagt 


labor by co-operating with the department in 
teaching English to foreign-born workers. 
Industry is already co-operating to a_ large 
extent, and the Department of University Ex- 
tension, which is working in co-ordination with 


other agencies, including the State Bureau of 
Immigration, plans for the establishment of 
classes for the teaching of English wherever 


there are non-English-speaking workers. 

Included in the department’s suggestion to in- 
dustry made by Director Moyer are these :— 

Organize classes to be taught by teachers 
furnished by local public school authorities or 
by volunteer teachers recruited from the com- 
-munity, or by factory workers, such as foremen, 
on factory time, or by persons employed by the 
factory for thi particular purpose. (Such 
classes could also be located in rooms outside 
the factory and conducted in whole or in part 
_upon factory time, according to convenience and 
equipment.) 


Appoint a superintendent, foreman or other 
official charged with duty of urging immigrant 
employees to attend such classes or night 
schools to learn English and obtain vocational 
training. 

Insert notice of classes and benefits in foreign 
language papers and distribute posters and cir- 
culars, printed in foreign languages, on subject. 

Register and list all non-English-speaking 
employees for assistance of school officials and 
schools. 


Request school authorities to 
ployees in plant whenever possible. 

Hold plant meetings and invite school of- 
ficials, teachers and others to address employees 
on advantages of classes. 

Encourage attendance at such classes and re- 
sultant increase in efficiency and economy by 
bonuses, wage increases, promotion, or time off 
while attending class. 

The Department of University Extension has 
engaged the services of Charles F. Towne, an 
expert in immigrant education, and is co-operat- 
ing with industry in this work— 

By assisting employers to arouse, the interest 
of foremen, skilled workers and leading repre- 
sentatives of foreign groups employed at their 
factories in the national campaign to make 
English the common language. 

By training teachers, some of whom are fac- 
tory employees, some public school teachers 
and others recruited from the community. 

By preparing lesson and instruction sheets for 
the use of teachers. e 

By assisting employers of labor and _ public 
school authorities to join hands in the work, 

By establishing standards of teacher training, 
class organization and equipment and of pupil 
achievement. 

All services of the department in this connec- 
tion are free to both employer and worker. 

“Long experiment,” Mr. Moyer said yester- 
day, “has shown that the teaching of English 
benefits the,employer materially by reducing ac- 
cidents and compensation costs and increas- 
ing efficiency, factory spirit and output. 

“It also benefits the worker,” he continued, 
“by enabling him to obtain increased wages and 
better home conditions. Through it he obtains 
the pride of citizenship. 

“The war has caused thinking persons to 
realize the need of national unity. National 
unity can be based only upon complete under- 
standing, and complete understanding is pos- 
sible only through a common language. 

“The importance of this work is not generally 
understood just now; the people at large are 
only just beginning to perceive its advantages 
to those first concerned and to them. Every 
day the work gains. One of its first and most 
important effects has been to destroy enemy 
propaganda.” 


enroll em- 


The Department is now distributing copies of 
a special bulletin containing information in de- 
tail on the subject. Copies or further informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to Department 
of University Extension, Boston, Mass. 


This 


is no war for amateurs.—\\Voodrow Wilson. 
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MODES OF SHOWING OFF 


BY JOHN DEWEY 


To put literature into a course of study 
quite irrespective of the teacher’s personal ap- 
preciation of literary values—to say nothing of 
accurate discrimination as to the facts—is to go 
at the matter at the wrong end. To enact that 
at a given date all the grades of a certain city 
shall have nature study is to invite confusion 
and distraction. It would be comic (if it were 
not tragic) to suppose that all that is required 
to make music and drawing a part of the course 
of study is to have the school board legislate 
that a certain amount of the time of the pupil, 
covering a certain prescribed ground, shall be 
given to work with pencil and paper, and to 
musical exercises. There is no magic by which 
these things can pass over from the _ printed 
page of the school manual to the child’s con- 
sciousness. If the teacher has no standard of 
value in relation to them, no intimate personal 
response of feeling to them, no conception of 
the methods of art which alone bring the child 
to a corresponding intellectual and emotional 
attitude, these studies will remain what pre- 
cisely they so often are—passing recreations, 
modes of showing off, or exercises in technique. 
—Educational Situation. 


~~~ 


TRAINING OF MOTIVE 


That knowledge is the sole end of teaching 
is universally denied, but this idea still dom- 
inates too completely our practice, reducing 
teaching to the mere transfer of superficial in- 
formation from books to the pupil's fleeting 
memory, destroying interest and substituting 
false motives for true. This conception of 
knowledge as a body of facts, fixed, ready-made, 
apart from the child and his experience, but 
still necessary to his well-being, must yield to 
the conception of knowledge as changing, mo- 
bile, growing out of previous experience and 
resulting in a demand for further growing. 
Teaching which is’ inspiring and true, which 
provides the conditions for real mental growth, 
has a higher purpose than the development of 
mere knowledge of facts. Units of study and 
methods of presentation which are chosen solely 
with reference to their influence upon the 
pupil’s power to assimilate facts must fail of 
that higher purpose, the training of motive, 
which is the true end of education. If our teach- 
ing is really training motive, the pupil is mov- 
ing steadily toward an ever wider conception of 
what facts mean, and is gaining an ever larger 
measure of individual power. The body of 
knowledge which the pupil needs for this 
growth and expansion comes from a variety of 
sources, not simply the teacher and the text- 
book, but the whole field of his own activities. 
Hence, as a fundamental condition of right edu- 
cation, the pupil must come into continued con- 
tact with real materials—Francis W. Parker, 
School Year Book. 
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“PLAY SCHOOL” INSTEAD OF 
“KINDERGARTEN” 


BY W. P. BURRIS 
Dean, College for Teachers, University of Cincinnati 


My objection to the name “kindergarten” js. 
not the result of a prejudice for all things Ger- 
man aroused by the war. I am, and long have 
been, opposed to giving a German name to a 
well-established part of our school system which: 
is founded upon a principle which is utterly for- 
eign to the German idea of education, broadly 
speaking. None of the principal nations now 
at war has shown as little welcome to the “kin- 
dergarten idea” as Germany. 

Gymnasium is the name that best represents 
the German idea, and this is the name of the 
school which the Germans most prize and im 
which the foundations of her militarism have 
been laid. Discipline and obedience to com- 
mand, not self-activity manifesting itself through 
play, are the controlling principles in German 
education, and this is particularly true of its. 
earlier stages. 

Froebel himself found difficulty in finding a 
name for the school for young children as he 
thought it ought to be. The name which he 
gave to it seemed to be a happy _ inspiration, 
and the world will always be glad that he did 
not adopt the name used at that time for the 
type of. school for young children’ which im- 
mediately preceded the kindergarten. It was 
called Aleinkinderbeschaftigungsanstalt, a name 
well suited to characterize an establishment in 
which “occupations” played so large a part in 
keeping the children busy. The _ institution 
founded by Froebel carried over the idea of its 
predecessor, but much modified. The “occupa- 
tions” were not to be directed by the teacher 
altogether, the teacher dictating each move, but 
were to be such as would set free the child’s 
spontaneous activity in creating things out of 
materials placed before him. It was therefore 
a new educational movement, which had for its 
motive growth through self-activity, hence de- 
velopment of initiative, freedom and independ- 
ence. Such a movement was therefore demo- 
cratic in its social and political outcomes, and 
this explains why the seed which  Froebel 
planted bore so little fruit until transplanted to 
foreign soil, especially the United States. It is 
impossible to imagine Froebel as a part of, or 
in sympathy with, the Germany of today. Can 


‘anyone picture him who so_ tenderly: 


“Come, let us live with our children,” marching 
through Belgium and being in any degree respon- 
sible for the fate that befell so many of her little 
ones? Why, therefore, should we continue to 
use a German name for an institution that is so 
violently in opposition to German militarism, 
which now seeks to dominate the world? 

It would be better to savy “Froebel School” 
instead of “kindergarten,” for his name will al- 
ways be associated with the idea for which it 
stands; but this name is open to the objection 
that the kindergarten of today has added fea- 
tures and is an improvement over that of _ his 
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time. It is true, however, that the a 
which he founded and‘ which has been mu 
modified rests upon the play motive. The play 
spirit is native. By means of play the child 
grows. Growth is the aim of all school life, and 
since it is promoted in childhood through the 
play spirit, why not say “Play School” instead 
of “Kindergarten’’? 


Other names have been suggested, but “Play 
School” is most in accord with the popular con- 
ception of the controlling motive in the kinder- 
garten, and since the value of play has become 
better appreciated and more dignified in these 
modern times, the name suggested will be 


neither misleading nor objectionable on other 
grounds. 
THEZJUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
BY JASPER T, PALMER 
Mount Vernon, New York 
and is developing through practice, not from 


The junior high school has made great strides 
during the last five years; strides, as far as the 
number bearing the name, Junior High School, 
is concerned; advancement, as far as the curric- 
ula and purposes of such an organization are 
concerned, is not as easily appraised. 

School authorities have jumped at this type 
of organization, not so much on its merits as 
on a consciousness that the traditional organ- 
ization of the 8-4 plan was not working out 
satisfactorily, was not meeting the needs of the 
masses, was not allowing for individual differ- 
ences, was not helping the children in their 
start in life. 

The main ideas of the junior high school are 
good and right; the details of the organization 
and plan of curriculum are not yet perfected. 
Some school systems have them well planned, 
but there are few that will not change many 
times before they feel fully satisfied. 


There has been no éducational movement that 
school men have accepted so generally, yet have 
been so uncertain as to methods of procedure. 
One good feature about it is the experimental 
work, which, for the most part, has lost nothing 
and gained much. Superintendents, principals, 
and teachers have all worked together, solving 
the problems, step by step. It has brought 
about real thinking on the part of all, teachers 
as well as superintendent and principals. Where 
the most freedom has been permitted the great- 
est progress has been made. Principals and 
teachers have been allowed to “try out”; con- 
sequently, real live interest in boys and girls 
and their problems of life has developed. 

Few states have made wholesale recommenda- 
tions on the work. Not many superintendents 
have turned all their schools over to this kind 
of organization at once. There are a variety of 
reasons why: First, school men move cautiously, 
having in mind both the educational values and 
economic features; second, those who have con- 
Victions that they are progressing along the 
right lines must convince the people—must 
educate them through “seeing is believing.” 

It seems to me that the work is developing 
in the right way—from within the schools them- 
selves, followed by recognition and acceptance 
from above. This is much better than general 
dictation from higher authorities. The work is 
proving to be much more efficiently conducted 


theory only. 

The fact that some places rall the seventh- 
and eighth-grade organization a junior high 
school and others claim the title with seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades, is all right at this 
stage. The experiment must go on.  Eventu- 
ally, a standard organization will be recognized 
and all will follow it. Each school man or 
woman has his or her personal convictions, but 
I do not believe we should criticise one another 
harshly, whether he has a 6-3-3 or a 6-6 or a 
6-2-4 plan, or whether the junior and __ senior 
high schools are under one principal or two. 
Let us intervisit, watching developments, and 
gather ideas. School men are often so loath to 
copy, and, too, some are equally loath to permit 
copying. If the junior high school fails, as it 
will not, it will be because each city thinks it 
has the only type of organization worth while. 

There are many, many adjustments to be 
made, but they are gradually coming—the train- 


ing of teachers, their qualifications, whether 
grade or high school teachers are the better 


qualified, etc., will be settled eventually. The 
curriculum is not yet fully formulated, but is 
progressing splendidly. 

We still have some old-type school people to 
combat, or rather convince. Some teachers are 
not willing to see any good in a new adventure. 
Instead of taking hold to help solve the prob- 
lems they seem to prefer to not only do noth- 
ing, but hold back and tear down. Sometimes 
this may be attributed to high school teachers, 
and sometimes to elementary teachers; and no 
doubt there are superintendents and _ principals 
who are indifferent and obstructive. 

To my mind, the one greatest asset in the 
junior high school is the recognition of individ- 
ual differences. Many advantages are offered 
and can be cited. They are quite apparent to 
one at all familiar with the workings of such an 
organization. The vocational or pre-vocational 
aspect should not be over-emphasized. I believe 
more can be done with educational guidance 
than with vocational guidance in the junior high 
A little can be done, however; but the 
mission here should he more along the lines of 
vocational information and the study of — lives 
and careers of men in ali walks of fife. 

In the junior high school we should begin tq 
lead pupils to take an interest in the future, but 
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we should not make the mistake of leading the 
boys and girls to think that the future which 
promises the greatest returns in money is the 
one single goal. Lead them to see that there 
is “much more to be desired than fine gold.” 
We are dealing with boys and girls at their 
most delicate time in life—the most impression- 
able stage. We are often in a position to steer 
them to the right road, morally. 

The junior high school has a wonderful fu- 
ture. Let us all work together to perfect its 
organization. 


DEMOCRATIC RITUAL 
BY DR. A. R. BRUBACHER 
State College for Teachers, Albany 
[N. E. A. Paper.] 


Our ethical standards rest squarely on the 
sanction of our democratic form of society. It 
is therefore supremely important to determine 
those unifying elements by which that society 
coheres. I find this is a sort of ritual, partly a 
ritual of negation, partly a ritual of affirmation. 

We deny the divine right of kings. 

We deny all special privilege. 

We deny all rank by birth, wealth, religion, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

We deny the right of might in all phases of 
human relationship. 

We deny that the individual interests can su- 
persede the interests of society. 

We affirm that all men have the “unalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

We affirm that “all men are born free and 
equal,” 

We affirm that “governments derive their just 
powers from the governed.” ° 

We affirm that government is “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 

We affirm that every man knows that he has 
a chance to improve his condition. 

We affirm that public office is a public trust. 

We affirm that citizenship consists of a sum 
of duties owed by each to all. 

We affirm that each citizen is a sovereign. 

It is the business of education to adjust the 
young to this social environment. — That is, 
democracy is a distinctive clan life, membership 
in which demands intelligence and loyalty, as 
well as social responsiveness, self-restraint and 
sound judgment. These can be secured best by 
education. 

There are five determinants of conduct, each 
one of which may be cultivated and enhanced by 
education. They are: An intelligent and refined 
preparation in life; the will to obedience, which 
is a necessary antecedent of right conduct: a 
discriminating judgment which is the product of 
training and education; the social mind, which 
appears when self interest is merged in commu- 
nity interest, when selfishness shades impercep- 
tibly into altruism; a spirit of humaneness, or 
the habit of kindness. 

The school finds its most effective agent for 
the teaching of these moral elements in the per- 
sonality of the teacher, Whenever the will of 
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a cultured moral teacher comes into gripping 
%ontact with the will of the pupil an ethical 
product is the inevitable result. Unfortunately, 
we have frequently erred in placing over our 
schools teachers whose personal qualities were 
colorless, without projectile qualities, sometimes 
without positive morality. This is the greatest 
weakness now apparent in the American public 
school system. 

The teaching of ethics as a formula and as a 
precept has comparatively little value. Germany 
has for decades given such systematic moral in- 
struction in its schools. The present war shows 


that it has resulted in lip service only. The 
conduct of the war has given the lie to all that 
moral teaching. The lesson for America is 


clear. Our democratic morality is distinctive, 
and the American boy and girl can make, must 
make, concrete applications each school day. 
Magal judgments are formed by the child in 
every phase of school discipline. Justice must 
be done between schoolmates; kindness is re- 
quired by the social composite will of the 
school; the rights of others are constantly 
forced on the attention; the ethical formula is 
rarely expressed, but the correct judgment is 
unerringly entered on the growing moral per- 
son. The best method to teach ethical values is 
to guide and direct the daily conduct of the 
school child. Conduct is the whole of life. 


DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 
BY J. J. SAVITZ 

President Trenton, New Jersey, State Normal School 
This is a great day for education. Nearly 
every one, young and old, is seeking training, 
and teachers for all kinds of instruction are in 
great demand. Schools for technical and special 
training of all kinds are springing up. There is 


a corporation which is organizing a series of 


schools designed to give instruction in any kind 
of work as soon as the need is felt. The whole 
world seems to be going to school; even the 
wounded soldiers are being instructed in order 
that they may gain a livelihood as soon as they 
have fully recuperated. The National Education 
Association has planned a program for educa- 
tion which, if carried out, will transform our 
educational system. Plans are under way for 
the organization of a system to educate our 
soldiers in France who are illiterate, who need 
to know the language of the country, or who 
wish to continue the studies begun in the coun- 
try. 

France and England have warned us not to 
neglect the education of the young, no matter 
what the cost. The instruction of the young 1s 
regarded of such great importance in Irrance 
that schools are conducted in districts within 
sound of the booming guns. The second line 
of defence must be mobilized and trained for 
making democracy safe. 

Every educator who is on the job is thinking 
his problems oyer in the light of present events 
and the needs of our nation for the great work 
of social, industrial and political reorganization 
which is sure to follow—Address to faculty, 
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WHAT DOES THE FLAG MEAN TO YOU ? 


The Flag to me means clean living, high honor, utmost duty, that I may be worthy of 
the best it stands for; for I consider it cowardly to do in secret that which I would be ashamed 


to have The Flag see me do. 


The Flag to me means something to keep my soul stirred constantly to high endeavor and 
not merely my pride occasionally as music does my feet. The Flag is something more than a 
piece of beautiful colored cloth. It is the spirit of my people and of my country. 

The Flag to me means as much as it does to the soldier who fights for it, and I will fight 


for The Flag in peace as I will in war. 


I realize that Benedict Arnold is not our only traitor; that he has thousands of spiritual 
descendants, and that my country can fulfil its highest destiny only to the extent that I and 


my fellows do our full duty. 


I realize that our country needs men and women who will live for her that our govern- 
ment may be pure, and I will be one of them, for there is no difference between the traitor 


in war and the traitor in peace. 


I realize that the citizen who is corruptly false to the spirit of the nation, who holds the 


public honor at a price, bears in his soul the brand of Benedict Arnold and should be an ob 


of contempt to all.—J. W. Hamilton, St. Paul. 


SOCIOLOGICAL TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY 


BY CALVIN C. 


Portland, 


[This a brief account of some features of an unusual 
treatment of sociology in a high school.] 

I explained to the class the fundamental im- 
portance of civic meetings in a free country. 
Parliamentary practice, as well as the study of 
social problems, was made a function of the 
class. The students were urged to be ready to 
do something about the good and the evil in 
our social body as well as to learn something 
about these things. 

I informed them that the class was 
theirs, and that I should be merely a_ voting 
member. I gave out cards upon which each 
was asked to express his choice of special work, 
three departments being open to election; (1) 
presiding, (2) keeping the minutes, and (3) list- 
ing, assigning, and handling supplementary 
reading. There was a business manager and an 
assistant to look after any special activities that 
the class might wish to engage in. 

The adopted text presented twelve | separate 
general topics—population, immigration, child 
labor, woman in industry, labor organizations, 
the blind and deaf, the feeble-minded and in- 
sane, crime and punishment, marriage and 
divorce, the liquor problem, poverty, and con- 
servation. So we divided the semester into 
twelve sessions, one for each of the general 
topics. Twelve members of the class were given 
an opportunity to preside, each one for a period 
long enough to enable him to acquire and 
learn to use most of the fundamental principles 
of parliamentary law. Each of the secretaries 
was instructed to keep the minutes, and to be 
ready, when called upon, to read them. Those 
who elected library work constituted the library 
commission, taking over all supplementary 
readings and assigning the same to the mem- 
bers of the class. 

Our general plan was to have resolutions in- 
volving the subject matter in the text and other 


to be 


THOMASON 
Oregon 


available books introduced early in the session. 
For instance, in our session on Population we 
had a resolution put before the class to the 
effect that Oregon should begin to plan for the 
future on the supposition that the state was to 
be the centre of a highly developed civilization, 
with a population of 20,000,000. This involved 
a careful study of all of the population statis- 
tics at our command, as well as the comparison 
of Oregon’s climate, soil, natural resources, lo- 
cation, etc., with similar factors in and sur- 
rounding New York and other great centres of 
population. 

When we were in the session on Immigra- 
tion we voted in favor of abolishing the literacy 
test as a requirement for entrance into the 
United States, but recommended as a substitute 
a more general examination on both English 
language and citizenship after the immigrant 
had been in the midst of America’s free institu- 
tions and opportunitiessfor five years. During 
the session on Child Labor members of the 
class looked up and reported several violations 
of the law in our community. 

The most important bit of observation work 
that we did was on our trip to Salem, — sixty 
miles away, where the state institutions are lo- 
cated. Immediately upon our arrival at each 
institution the superintendent would give us a 
lecture on the problems confronting him, tell us 
what to look for, ete. Then he would usher us 
through. At another assembly at the end of 
our tour of inspection the superintendent would 
talk to us again, answering questions and fol- 
lowing up his first lecture. 

Early in June we brought our course to a 
fitting close by holding a community institute 
of two sessions. To these meetings we invited 
any members of the community who were in- 
terested. The first session consisted of a series 


Coatinued on page 44. 
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The subscription to the Fourth Liberty Loan 
through the schools of New York City was 
$50,324,000. This is $5,000,000 more than the 
entire school budget of the city. 


To the end that no boy or girl shall have less 
opportunity for education because of the war and 
that the nation may be strengthened as it can 
only be through the right education of all its 
people —Woodrow Wilson. 


THE END 


The last month is without a parallel in the 
world’s history. 

Never was there a decade or a century into 
which was crowded so much that is fateful for 
humanity as into this month and the four years 
out of which the month was born. There is no 
occasion for us to detail what has happened to 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Austria, and Germany. The 
daily papers have graphically told that story at 
morning, noon and night. 

It is for us merely to call attention to the 
fact that so far as can be known the glorious 
ending could not have been but for America’s 
entering into the war on April 6, 1917. So far 
as can be known the entering into this war on 
April 6 would have had no appreciable influence 
in wrecking the autocracies of Europe but for 
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the conscription of 4,000,000 men from all walks 
of life, but for the almost miraculous building 
of ship yards, training of ship builders, making 
of munition plants, ete. 

Every man, however honest he thought him- 
self, who opposed our entrance upon war, who 
opposed the conscription act, who has cried 
“Peace, Peace” at any hour since April 6, 1917, 
did all he could do to keep militarism on the 
throne of Europe, which meant wars, intermin- 
able wars around the world. The one cause for 
universal rejoicing is that the Pacifists had no 
appreciable influence in making warfare eternal. 


WAR MODIFICATION OF EDUCATION 


In view of War Modification of Education 
much that has been written in guides to 
teachers now reads like puttering. It was good 
in its time. There was no conception of war 
speed in anything, least of all in education. 

“Thoroughness” was the long-time slogan, 

The measure of “thoroughess” was the length 
of time wasted on it. 

The more distasteful the doing of a thing 
the greater was supposed to be the “thorough- 
ness,” 

The attainment of thoroughness necessitated 
many chapters in pedagogy. 

All this is changed. 

Alert-mindedness is now the demand. 

A sluggish mind can no longer hide _ itself 
under pretended thoroughness. 

War speed is required everywhere. 

In 1918 the United States in thirty-two war 
camps and cantonments did one and a third 
times as much building in one year as_ the 
greatest amount of building ever achieved in 
one year in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
New Orleans, St. Paul, Jersey City, Newark, 
Providence, Minneapolis, Louisville, Kansas 
City, Indianapolis, Columbus, Denver, Seattle, 
Portland (Oregon), Rochester, and the one 
hundred other cities above 30,000 population. 

Twelve munition plants were built as by 
magic. Nitro, in West Virginia, broke ground 
with the first shoveiful of earth on March 18, 
1918, and on June 10 they were making smoke- 
less powder, and in August they were making 
665,000 pounds of smokeless powder a day. 

Residences were built complete in every par- 
ticular in three days. The largest building 
there was built in seven days. It was a city 
of 30,000 people living comfortably in five 
months. 

In Washington an elegant concrete building 
costing $800,000 was built and ready for occu- 
pancy in twenty-four days. 

There will never be any more pokey indus- 
trial work in the United States. 

Our educational work must catch the spirit. 

We must put more of the “go” in pedagogy. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


We are giving-eur readers this week the Bill 
for a Department of Education, which is likely 
to pass in its present form. It is an infinitely 
nobler proposition than has ever been visioned 
by anyone. It plans to take in all the educa- 
tional work of the United States. It proposes 


to make it of equal dignity with the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Labor. 
The salaries will total about half a million 


dollars. The Secretary of Education will have 
a salary of $12,000, and his three assistants 
will have salaries of $10,000 each. There will 
be many $5,000 salaries. 

There will be an annual appropriation for 
service of $100,000,000, which will require prac- 
tically another $100,000,000 appropriation by the 
states for the elimination of illiteracy among 
native adults and foreign adults; for the train- 
ing of teachers; for the improvement of sal- 
aries; for the lengthening of school terms, and 
other needed educational improvements. 

In every respect it represents the vision of a 
great leader. 


SECRETARY LANE LOOKS FORWARD 


“Organized foresight.” It is a good thing. 
Democratic governments have hitherto been 
short of it. Secretary of the Interior Franklin 
K. Lane impresses this fact and the urgent 
need that we, like the long-headed nations 
“over there,” must “think ahead” on the prob- 
lems due after the war and “think practically.” 
He has himself set the example by offering a 
really valuable solution to the perplexing prob- 
lem of the readjustment of the returned Amer- 
ican soldiers to civilian life. 

For many of these, of course, 
their former places. 
whose viewpoints have changed, as for those 
incapacitated by war, this is out of the ques- 
tion. Secretary Lane foresees that great 
stream of fighting men coming back, all “dolled 
up” in uniforms, showered with honors, and yet 
many with “no place to go.” His big idea is 
to have a place ready, and to begin to get it 
ready at once, so that everything will be fully 
arranged for the royal reception of our national 
defenders, with banners on which is blazoned 
the attractive word, “Opportunity.” 

This opportune and admirable plan is, in a 
word, the provision of farms and of agricul- 
tural and technical training for the returning 
soldiers, not as a charity or bounty, but as a 
welcome chance to own their own land and 
their own homes, and to contribute to na- 
tional advance. There are millions of acres of 
land, it is stated by Secretary Lane, which can 
be made available for our home-coming _ sol- 
diers—arid lands in the West; lands that have 
been logged and the stumps left standing (cut- 
over lands) in the Northwest, the lake _ states 
and the South; and swamp lands in the Middle 
West and the South. His feasible idea is that 
the government shall reclaim the lands and give 
the soldier home-seekers a chance to acquire 


there await 


But for many thousands, . 


them on easy terms of payment (extending 
over forty years, if need be), pay them wages 
and give them some agricultural education and 
some direction in their work. Looking ahead, 
he sees immense tracts of idle land made pro- 
ductive, to the ultimate benefit of the nation. 

Apropos of this plan, for which Congress 
has been asked for a big appropriation to make 
preliminary surveys, Secretary Lane turns the 
searchlight on needed educational opportuni- 
tres :-— 

“The country needs to regard with consid- 
eration, very serious consideration,” he de- 
clares, “the competency of its people, their 
ability as individuals to do some _ one 
thing well. An educational system should 
be devised by which those who are competent 
to do so can be prepared to fill a larger place 
in the world than that which they left. Oppor- 
tunity should be opened through trade schools 
and colleges and universities by which those 
who wish to become competent in trades or 
professions can have that opportunity; so that 
the farm boy from Kansas, if he has»a desire 
and aptitude to be a chemical engineer, can be 
one; so that the mill hand from Massachusetts 
can become an elettrician; so that the boy 
from the East Side of New York, if he sees the 
advantage of being the creator of wealth on a 
farm and working for himself, can have a 
farm.” 


WOOD WINS 


The election of Will C. Wood as state super- 
intendent of California by a large majority is 
a triumph for the school people, who appear to 
have been almost unanimous in their support of 
him. Mr. Hyatt has had a long and successful 
administration, but he has been in very poor 
health for eighteen months and it was a good 
deal to ask the support of his school friends for 
another term. He had an unusual vote under 
the circumstances. He had some planks in his 
platform that were popular with certain classes 
of people, and Mrs. Hyatt has a host of friends. 

Mr. Wood is one of the ablest school men in 
the state and has done more for sane, progres- 
sive education than has any other one person in 
the last four years. 


CHICAGO’S LATEST 


The latest, presumably not the last, chapter 
in the Chicago Boardof Education situation is” 
the ousting by the court of the Board which 
ousted the Jacob Loeb Board about a year ago 
and returning the Jacob Loeb Board to power. 

We give the press account of the decision :— 

“The Loeb administration of the Chicago 
Board of Education has been restored to power 
by the decision of Judge Scanlan ousting the 
new members appointed by Mayor Thompson. 
The six members now turned out replaced the 
old ‘Loeb Board’ more than a year ago. Pres- 
ident Jacob Loeb at once resumed charge of 
that office. His first official act was to instruct 
Secretary Lewis E. Larson, who accompanied 
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him from the court room, to stop at once all 
further work on the $60,000 school census, 
which has provided hundreds of places on the 
school payroll for friends of the City Hall ad- 
ministration during the last few weeks. 

“President Loeb’s second official act was to 
institute an inquiry into the status of Ff. W. 
Krengel, assistant business manager of the 
school board at $4,500 a year, who is in charge 
of the census since the resignation of Business 
Manager Charles J. Forsberg was accepted by 
the ‘solid six.’ 

“The Scanlan decision ordered that the 
Thompson board be ‘ousted, excluded, and pro- 
hibited from exercising and usurping the func- 
tions, privileges, and prerogatives of members 
of the Board of Education of the city of Chi- 
cago, and be required hereby to deliver in- 
stanter to (here the nineteen members of the 
old board are named) all books, files, papers, 
and documents relating to said office of the 
Board of Education of the city of Chicago.’ 


“Further, the illegal board is ‘required to 
vacate, surrender, and deliver offices, rooms 
and seats used as members of the Board of 


Education (to the old board).’”’ 
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THE EDITORIAL ON “EDUCATION” 

The most largely circulated weekly magazine 
in the world in its issue of October 26 had an 
editorial on “Education,” regarding which we 
have had an avalanche of protests. We cannot 
think it will do harm, as it creates an adequate 
reaction. A sentence like this will lead all who 
know the schools to resent it, and will prevent 
any service which the main idea in the editorial 
evidently intended to carry: “Boring children 
and then complaining that they do ndét learn 
properly is not educating them,” has no appre- 
ciable significance in 1918. 


MRS. YOUNG'S CAMPAIGN ING 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was one of the most 
efficient promoters of the Fourth Liberty Loan. 
Her campaign for this loan was in the Inter- 
mountain region. At Boise she told this on 
herself 

“I always used to say that there was no 
place like Chicago, and I| recall once saying at 
a public meeting that when I died and got to 
the pearly gates and St. Peter asked me where 
I would like to go, I would answer ‘Back to 
Chicago.’ I told this before a man who evi- 
dently did not have the same idea of the beau- 
ties of Chicago that I had, for later he said: 
‘Mrs. Young, is your case really that bad?’” 


EDUCATIONAL WAR SPEED 


The munitions plant at Jacksonville, near 
Nashville, Tennessee, had a high school build- 
ing which was burned in late October. A new 
building was erected in seven days. The 
building is 450 by 550 feet. It required 1,000,- 
000 feet of lumber and cost $110,000. There 
were 500 men employed in the erection and 
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completion of the building. There are to be 
three school buildings at this munitions plant, 
covering in all the space of three city blocks. 
There are twelve of these munitions plants, 
of which this is the largest. The next largest 
is at Nitro, West Virginia. Superintendent W. 
G. Coburn of Battle Creek, Michigan, has 
charge of the creation of the twelve school 
systems. It has been the most wonderful edu- 
cational work ever accomplished. The govern- 
ment has spent $2,500,000 for school buildings 
for the twelve munitions plants. ‘ 


MRS. RUSSELL SAGE 


In the death of Mrs. Russell Sage the world 
loses one of its best philanthropists. She had 
practically limitless means, said to have been 
$70,000,000, and she used it as wisely, as ser- 
viceably for the good of the world in her day 
and beyond, as well as great wealth has been 
used by any philanthropist. Education was her 
major in her giving, but she gave as no one 
else was giving, and usually where no one else 
was giving. 


FIRST EIGHTEEN MONTHS 


In the first eighteen months after the United 
States entered the war we had _ 2,000,000 
men in the ranks overseas, with 9,064 killed in 
action and 3,133 died of wounds received in 
action. Bad as it is, it is astonishing that with 
all the service rendered only 12,197 died as 
result of battles; missing in action, including 
prisoners, 5,495; died of disease, only 2,363. 


_There are nearly 1,300 county agents in the 
United States doing boys’ and girls’ club 
work. This is an average of about thirty 
counties to a state. O. H. Benson of the 
States Relation Service in the Department of 


Agriculture has demonstrated matchless lead- 
ership. 
The situations which parents and_ teachers 


met when they were children were entirely and 
radically different domestically, socially, indus- 
trially, commercially, religiously, civically, and 
educationally, from those which any child will 
meet today. 


The United States Food Administration pub- 
lished the community leaflets for the schools of 
the United States, organized collegiate and high 
school courses in food conservation, and have 
arranged complete courses for the elementary 
schools. 


The University of Chicago, students, faculty 
and university, subscribed for $195,050 on the 
Fourth Liberty Loan drive. 


The Bureau of Naturalization of the Depart- 
ment of Labor spends $350,000 a year on citi- 
zenship education. 

Let us hope that 
so that a 
them. 


the peace terms will be 
wayfaring man understand 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AUSTRIA SURRENDERS. 


Just four days after the unconditional surren- 
der of Turkey came the. equally unconditional 
surrender of Austria-Hungary. The Austrian 
armistice, which went into effect at 3 o’clock 
on November 4, called for the immediate cessa- 
tion of hostilities by land, by sea and air; the 
total demobilization of the Austro-Hungarian 
army; the turning over to the Allies and the 
United States of one-half of the Austrian army 
artillery and equipment; the evacuation of all 
territories invaded by Austria-Hungary since 
the beginning of the war; the surrender of all 
military and railway equipment, and of submar- 
ines, three battleships, three light cruisers, nine 
destroyers and six Danube monitors; the with- 
drawal of Austrian armies behind a definitely- 
drawn line which involves the giving up of 
“Italia Irredenta”; the complete evacuation of 
all German troops within fifteen days, not only 
from the Italian and Balkan fronts, but from 
all Austro-Hungarian territory; and freedom of 
navigation to all warships and merchant ships of 
Allied and associated Powers in the Adriatic 
and on the river Danube and its tributaries. 


A ROAD OPEN TO GERMANY. 


Despatches from Vienna to Amsterdam report 
Austria as ready to protest against the interpre- 
tation of any clause in the armistice as meaning 
that enemy armies are entitled to attack Ger- 
many through Austria. But the Allies are not 
likely to bear any haggling on that point. Ar- 
ticle 4 of the armistice expressly provides that 
“The Allies shall have the right of free move- 
ment over all road and rail and waterways in 
Austro-Hungary territory, and of the use of the 
necessary Austrian and Hungarian means of 
transportation. The armies of the associated 
Powers shall occupy strategic points in 
Austria-Hungary at times as they may deem 
necessary to conduct military operations or to 
maintain order. The words italicised clearly 
convey the right to use Austrian territory as a 
road to Germany. 


THE ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
GERMANY. 


The deliberation of the Allied conference at 
Versailles resulted in substantial agreement on 
the conditions of peace defined in President 
Wilson’s fourteen points, with some reservation 
regarding “the freedom of the seas” and also an 
insistence on compensation by Germany for all 
damage done to the civilian population of the 
Allies and their property by German aggression ; 
and in the conferring of authority upon Marshal 
Foch to receive representatives of the German 
government and to communicate to them the 
terms of an armistice. The formalities in- 
volved in the discussions at Versailles, and later, 
in the transmission to Germany, via President 
Wilson and the Swiss Minister, of the terms 
agreed upon and the instructions to commynicate 


with Marshal Foch, consumed some time; but 
meanwhile the Allied armies were pressing the 
German forces hard on the western front, and 
were in no hurry to forego the satisfaction of 
transferring their activities to German soil. , 


THE WAY TO PEACE. 


The Germans lost no time in sending a delega- 
tion to the Allied lines to receive from Marshal 
Foch the Allied terms of armistice. In the 
meantime the Allied forces pressed back the 
German armies relentlessly. The French armies 
crossed the river between Rethel and Attigny, 
and captured Rethel and other important places 
—being eagerly intent upon redeeming Sedan. 
Field Marshal Haig’s forces continued their 
progress in the region of the Sambre and 
Scheldt. And the Americans succeeded in one 
of the most daring exploits of the whole war, 
forcing their way over the 160-foot River Meuse, 
a half-mile stretch of mud, and a sixty-foot 
canal in the face of a frightful machine gun fire, 
and taking the town of Dun—a _ victory which 
forced the withdrawal in hot haste of the third 
and fifth German armies. 


GERMAN BOLSHEVISTS. 


The German collapse on the battle fronts and 
the approach of the Kaiser’s abdication were 
attended by widespread revolutionary activities. 
The sailors at Kiel revolted, took possession of 
the warships, hoisted the red flag over them, 
and formed a sailors’ council. This was soon 
joined by a soldiers’ council after the Russian 
plan, and the two took over the government of 
the city. The revolt spread rapidly. The rebels 
seized Hamburg, the great German maritime 
port, and hoisted the red flag on all the ships in 
the harbor. They took possession of Sonder- 
burg and of Warnemunde. The cities of Bremen, 
Schwerin and Tilsit joined in the revolution, the 
authorities promptly capitulating to the de- 
mands of the reds. At Stuttgart thousands of 
workers from the factories and workshops 
paraded the streets and demanded the formation 
of workers’ and soldiers’ councils. So, in all 
directions, what had been an autocratic govern- 
ment of extreme severity rapidly passed into po- 
litical chaos. 


EXIT THE KAISER. 

At Berlin and elsewhere the demand was 
made for the establishment of a Socialist repub- 
lic. The Kaiser at first refused to yield to the 
demand for his abdication, but the pressure was 
too strong for him, and on Saturday, November 
%, the German Imperial Chancellor, Prince Max 
of Baden, issued a decree stating that the Kaiser 
and King had decided to renounce the throne, 
that the Crown Prince also had renounced his 
right to the succession, and that a regency 
would be set yp, with Deputy Ebert, Vice-Presi-. 
dent of the Social-Democrat party, as chancel. 


— 


Continued op page 503. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL TEACHING OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


Continued from page 489. 


of twelve selected five-minute addresses by stu- 
dents on the various phases of their semester’s 
work. The topics chosen will indicate the trend 
of their talks: “The Feeble-Minded in Prison,” 
“Abolish the Cigarette,” “Poverty More Deadly 
than War,” “Prohibition in Sight,” “Saving the 
Children,” “Labor’s War Policy,” “Better Hous- 
ing,” “Child Labor and the Recent Supreme 
Court Decision,” “Power Possibilities in the 
Columbia River,” “Immigratron and Recon- 
struction,” and “Safety First.” The earnestness 
as well as the unassuming but forceful delivery 
of the young speakers completely won the au- 
dience. The young lady who presided was de- 
lightfully tactful in assuring her hearers that 
they (the high school students) were not setting 
themselves up as teachers of the community, 
but that, being very enthusiastic over what they 
were learning from reading and observation, 
wished to share their discoveries and their in- 
terest with their friends and parents in this way. 
Musical numbers by members of the class were 
interspersed to make the program less likely to 
be tiresome, as well as to give every member 
an opportunity to participate. 

We will consider one by one the objectives 
in view at the beginning of the course. In the 
first place a positive attitude toward the prob- 
lems, as well as the knowledge of the problems, 
was demonstrated by the enthusiasm with which 
they debated the resolutions introduced. One 


_of the more cynically inclined members, of the 


class once rose to remind certain enthusiasts 
that even though they secured the passage of 
their resolution little would actually be accom- 
plished. He was as hotly answered to the effect 
that we were one of the many small units of 
the great national body and as such our con- 
clusions were important. When considering 
the liquor problem the class instructed one of 
the secretaries to write to United States Sena- 
tor McNary to inquire why immediate action 
should not be taken to cut off the use of fuel 
and grains in breweries. Later a resolution 
was sent to the Child Labor Commission to be 
presented by that body to the legislature, asking 


that the educational qualification of children, 


getting work permits be raised from the sixth 
to eighth grade graduation. Reporting of vio- 
lations of the child labor laws mentioned above 
is another of several acts of the class on record 
in the secretaries’ books indicating positive 
attitudes. 

The second objective was to give the = stu- 
dents an opportunity to convert ideas into ac- 
tions, or motor expressions. This was most ef- 
fectively accomplished through the debates of 
every session in adopting or rejecting resolu- 
tions and motions. It is safe to say that they 
could not have debated these issues more earn- 
estly if they had actually been legislating for 
the city. Every scrap of information gleaned 
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from their reading was used by them in its 
bearing upon the issues debated. 

A feeling of responsibility for the good of the 
class developed to such an extent that a definite 
fight was waged against the age-old game of 
“bluff.” After several meetings in which the 
chairman had had considerable difficulty in sup- 
pressing an “offish” member who insisted upon 
talking much but saying little, the following 
resolution was introduced, and after a sharp 
struggle passed on a roll-call vote by a majority 
of 18 to 5: “Whereas, the class period is short 
and the subject matter under consideration of 
great importance to each of us, Therefore, Be 
it resolved, That we go on record as favor- 
ing only such discussions as have a direct bear- 
ing upon the subject matter being considered, 
and for which due preparation has been made. 
We furthermore pledge our fullest co-operation 
with the session chairman and with the class 
instructor in the enforcement of this resolu- 
tion.” One of the older girls remarked that 
they were having a course in pedagogy as well 
as in sociology. 

A third objective for the class was the equip- 
ping of the class with some of the tools for 
work in a democratic society. And truly there 
are few manufacturing establishments in which 
there can be found ‘a by-product of such high 
relative value as the workable knowledge of 
parliamentary law gained by the class in the 
conduct of their daily class sessions. There is 
a general appreciation everywhere of the value 
of standard rules for the conduct of public 
meetings for discussion and business, but rarely 
do high school pupils have an opportunity to 
practice these rules consistently enough to make 
them an actual part of their ready-to-use equip- 
ment. 


A SCIENTIFIC WAR 


The War Department’s announcements of 
July 10, 1918, very clearly express the vital sig- 
nificance of the S. A. T. C., as the following 
extracts show :— 


“The purpose of the plan is to provide for 
the very important needs of the army for highly 
trained men as_ officers, engineers, doctors, 
chemists, and administrators of every kind. 
The importance of this need can not be too 
strongly emphasized. 

“This is a war in which soldiers are not only 
marksmen, but also engineers, chemists, physi- 
cists, geologists, doctors. and specialists in many 
other lines. Scientific training is indispensable. 

“The scientific training which prepares a man 
to fulfil one of these highly specialized duties 
sand the more liberal training which helps to 
develop the qualities of leadership needed by 
the officer or administrator are essential eles 
ments of military efficiency,” 
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YOUR CLASSROOM 


BY C. E. BATEN 

Supervisor of Penmanship, Waterbury. Connecticut 

It seems strange that necessity demands that 
mention be made of ventilation of the school- 
room. Proper ventilation is absolutely the 
first and most important thing to consider at 
the beginning of every school day of the year. 
Anyone, by a moment’s thought each day, will 
have no difficulty in taking care of the ventila- 
tion problem. Yet there are thousands of 
school children today who sit in close, uncom- 
fortable, ill-smelling classrooms hour after hour, 
without the slightest change of air. In such an 
atmosphere the children become sluggish and 
sleepy and are often called “dull” because they 
do not respond readily to questions asked. 
They are dull. Their sense of alertness is badly 
dulled. 

Schools having the automatic ventilator sys- 
tem are, of course, to be desired. When the 
system is working the air is in constant circu- 
lation, being warmed before entering the room. 
jut, if one teacher in the building opens a 
window, the air from the ventilator shaft escapes 
through that window, and all the other rooms 
in-that part of the building are completely 
without ventilation. This is very bad, because 
all expect the system to take care of the venti- 
lation, and hence give the matter no attention. 

If you are teaching in a school where this 
system is in use, see to it that you do not raise 
a window for any purpose. If others raise win- 
dows, take occasion to have your principal ex- 
plain at a meeting of the teachers the impor- 
tance of keeping the windows closed. 

Sometimes it happens that the ventilator sys- 
tem or some part of its mechanism gets out of 
order. As soon as you notice that the air 
seems stale in your room, send for the engineer 
or janitor at once. He _ will ascertain the 
trouble. If impossible to get fresh air this way, 
ask the man to close the air pipe to your room, 
shut off the heat and open the windows for 
ventilation. If the weather is mild, open the 
windows wide. If the weather is extremely 
cold, raise the windows a half-inch from the 
bottom. Lower the upper sash about two 
inches. A one-inch board may be placed on the 
sill in such a way as to prevent the air from 
striking directly toward the children’s heads, 
sending it upward instead. 

If your school is not equipped with the above 
mentioned automatic ventilator system, your 
windows should be opened at all times. When 
the weather makes this impossible have the 
pupils stand and, with the windows opened all 
the way up to the top, have the pupils perform 
muscular arm and limb exercises. Have them 
play games for a minute or two which will re- 
quire a great deal of running around. A game 
that is often used is the game of “Catch the 
Rat.” This game requires that every child do 
more or less running in trying to catch or avoid 
being caught. In this way the lungs are filled 
with many intakes of refreshing cold air. The 


blood is started into quick circulation, warming: 
the body. After a few moments close the win-- 
dows and get back to regular work. All will. 
feel better. Repeat every two hours. 

Suppose a group of children are playing “mud. 
pies.” Their hands become very badly soiled 
Suppose you have only one small basin. of 
water. One child washes his hands and the- 
water is badly muddied. The next child washes 
his hands and the water is more thickly filled: 
with mud. - Suppose all are required to wash» 
their hands in this basin of watery mud. Only 
the first one or two would succeed in cleansing” 
their hands. The others would remain badly 
soiled. 


Suppose your children breathe up all the 
fresh air in the schoolroom. Immediately they 
begin breathing all that same air again and 
again. It becomes more and more heavily ladem 
with carbonic acid gas, which the lungs throw 
off. The children are simply washing their 
lungs in soiled, dirty air which will not cleanse 
them from the waste matter which should be 
thrown off. Drowsiness and sleep follow, and 
death would be the result if the condition were 
not corrected. (This “mud pie” illustration 
was given in a western state by Miss Sanford, 
institute lecturer, in 1915.) 

Most schoolrooms have the windows at the 
rear or at the left of the pupils’ desks. This is 
always best. Owing to the architectural ar- 
rangement of rooms in some corners of the 
building this is not always possible. In case 
your room receives its light from the children’s 
right, try to get shades which may be adjusted 
to shade the lower window sash. This lets the 
stronger light in from the top, avoiding a dis- 
tinct shadow of the child’s hand upon his written 
work when writing. There is a patent window 
pane which reflects all light upward toward the 
ceiling. The ceiling may be painted white tm 
act as a reflector. This throws the light directly 
downward upon the work without a shadow of 
any kind. This light is not glaring, as the- 
paint used on the ceiling is of a dull finish. 

Do your best to have proper light. 
thought and effort to have defects corrected. 
Do not be satisfied with things as you find: 
them, unless you find them to suit you. Re-- 
member that you are taking upon you the re- 
sponsibility for the care of the health and the 
eyesight, as well as the mental development, of 
two score or more little lives which are to be 
the leaders of tomorrow. 


Give. 


No matter where the windows are located, 
the shades should be adjusted to give the best 


light. Many classrooms are dark and dismal 
because the shades have not been adjusted 
properly. Children in these rooms strain their 


eyes to see the blackboard, their books and 
other work, 

It has been observed that electric lights are 
in use in some schools because of the semi- 
darkness existing. Instead of raising the 
shades the teachers turn on the lights. This is 
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‘wasteful and harmful. Natural light is the best 
light when obtainable. 

Looking directly toward the windows day 
after day is injurious to the eyes. Some 
teachers have their desks placed near the win- 
‘dow side of the room. If you prefer haying 
your desk in one corner rather than in the 
‘centre, put it in the corner at the children’s 
right. The light is not as good here, but when 
‘the pupils are looking toward you they will not 
have to face the windows. They will be able to 
give you their attention longer than when your 
desk and you are near the windows. Teachers 
who stand while teaching should stand on the 
side of the room opposite the windows for the 
same reason. 


Do you know why blackboards are in the 


schoolroom? Look at your boards. What do 
you see thereon? Do you find every square 
inch covered with writing, pictures, posters, 
maps, specimens of children’s work? Or do you 
find the board clean? Do you find only one or 
two permanent exhibits, only two or three pic- 
tures drawn with chalk, only one or two lists of 
honor students, etc., etc.? Did you know that 
the best teaching is done when only one thing 
confronts the child? Some blackboards contain 
no less than the following: The multiplication 
tables, “The Star-Spangled Banner,” the list of 
pupils who are perfect in attendance, the spell- 
ing lists, the pupils who have given to the Red 
Cross, the list of pupils who bought thrift 
stamps, the list of pupils who made 100 _ per 
cent. in yesterday's geography test, language 
sentences diagrammed, the capital letters of the 
alphabet, artistic attempts in multi-colored 
chalk, a calendar with seasonable illustration. 
Suppose you are teaching in such 4 room. 
As you talk about a certain theme you desire 
to illustrate with a quick blackboard diagram. 
The students are at a_ high pitch of interest. 
You turn to the board. It is full. You try to 
Squeeze your diagram in at one edge of some 
other work. There is not sufficient room. You 


take an eraser and quickly clean off a small 


space and draw your diagram. You look 
around. Your pupils are looking out the win- 
dow, whispering, or engaged in anything that 
may have occurred to them. You have lost a 
vital opportunity to strike home a_ valuable 
lesson. Pupils’ minds will not remain long idle. 

It has been noted that pupils are more dis- 
orderly in conduct in a disorderly kept room 
than when in a room kept with scrupulous neat- 
ness and taste. Turmoil reigns with the pupils. 
The teacher spends a great deal of useless en- 
ergy stepping here and yonder, trying to main- 
tain order. The blackboard looks like a hurri- 
cane-swept lumber camp—all is confusion. 

Your room is your workshop. It is not an 
art museum; it is not a greenhouse for the cul- 
tivation of various species of botanical beauty; 
it is not an advertising bill board for the picture 
supplement of the Sunday papers; it is not a 
hall of fame where pictures of all the prominent 
men in world affairs should be exhibited daily; 
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it is not a clearing house for post cards show- 
ing views from all parts of the world; it is not 
a place for collections of the flags of the world. 
Too much color, too many shapes, too many 
objects, too many pictures, too many attrac- 
tions and things of interest handicap the child 
in the struggle for learning the essential sub- 
ject matter for which he is a student in school. 
Think of your classroom as your home—your 
work home. Make it as pleasant and artistic 
as possible. Make it a place where your chil- 
dren will love to come. Let the keynote be 
elegance—elegance in simplicity. 


WE ARE SEVEN 


* * * A’ simple child 


That draws imperial breath, J 


And lives a bomb-proof life, 
What should it know of death? 


I met a little smearkase maid; 
She was up in years, she said; 

Her head was decked with plastered curls 
That stuck right to her head. 


“Bruder and Schwestern, Fraulein chic, 
How many may you be?” 

“Wie viel? Ach, wir sind sieben,” she said, 
And winked an eye at me. 


“And where are they? I pray you tell.” 
She answered, “Sieben sind wir; 

Und zwei von uns bei Berlin dwell, 
Und zwei are drowned in Bier. 


“Zwei von uns in the bomb-proofs lie, 
Deep buried to their neck; 

Die Yanks werd’ nimmer get these Boche, 
Sie nimmer werd’, by Heck!” 


I grabbed her by the pretzel curls. 
“How can it be!” I cried, 

“That in the other German homes 
The children all have died?” 


“Vell, Vater he says Safety First. 
He says that Right Divine 

Should keep his six sons safe und sound 
From off the Firing Line. 


“He says dot all the common Folks 
Should fight die English Schwein; 

Says he, ‘I'll give ten million men, 
But not one Son of Mine.’” 


“How many are you, then?” said I. 
“Ach, Himmel, wir sind sieben; 

Mein Vater has us all preserved 
To trinken und to lieben.” 


She turned upon her high-heeled shoe; 
Said I, “It’s nearly “leven”; 

“It may be that with Schwein like you, 

_ Mit uns it’s always seven.” 


—Unidentified Exchange. 


Liquor trafic uses up shipping equal to a 


fleet of sixty 5,000-ton ships. 
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AMERICA 


[“America” should always close with this as the last 
werse until the war is really over “over there.”’] 
God save our splendid men, 
Bring them safe home again, 
God save our men. 
Make them victorious, 
Patient and chivalrous; 
They are so dear to us— 
God save our men. 


> > 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching has just issued its eleventh Bulletin, A Study 
of Engineering Education, which has been in process of 
development during the past four years in co-operation 
with the Joint Committee on Engineering Education of 
the National Engineering Societies. 

Engineering education was established on a large scale 
only fifty years ago on the basis of the experience of 
foreign countries, particularly France. Since then, Ap- 
plied Science has made marvelous progress, and in order 
to meet that-progress the original curricula of the schools 
have been modified here and there and from time to time 
in a haphazard way. The result is that modern engineer- 
ing curricula lack coherence and unity and have for a 
number of years been the object of criticism by the en- 
gineering profession. 

Some ten years ago the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education appointed a committee to make a 
comprehensive study of the situation, and this committee 
associated with it delegates from the five great national 
engineering societies. This joint committee has been co- 
operating with the Carnegie Foundation in this study, and 
the Bulletin just issued is the result of their united labors 
for the past four years. 

The origin of the present system of engineering schools 
is traced in detail and its characteristics, both good and 
bad, are frankly stated. Its operation is studied mainly 
from the point of view of the effect upon the student and 
there is a careful examination of entrance records and 
college courses, as well as a brief summary of the current 
methods of instruction. On the basis of this analysis of 
the present situation, the larger problems of engineering 
education are considered to be those of admission, content 
of courses, faculty organization, and curriculum. The 
treatment culminates in a definition of each of the larger 
problems in terms of the requirements of the profession 
and of the young men who wish to enter. 

The constructive portion of the Bulletin presents nu- 
merous suggestions as to ways and means of solving the 
problems thus defined, in an effort to reach the general 
principles which seem best qualified to help each school in 
solving the problem according to its own peculiar cir- 
‘cumstances. Among the suggestions may be mentioned 
the necessity for more objective methods of rating and 
testing students and more accurate records of achieve- 
ment; the need for closer co-operation among the sev- 
eral departments of instruction at each school; the intro- 
duction of practical experience with engineering materials 
into the freshman year; and the increase in the emphasis 
placed upon the humanities and humanistic studies. 

The final chapter, entitled The Professional Engineer, 
presents the results of an extended study of the demands 
of the engineering profession, and indicates that these de- 
mands can be fully met by the application of the prin- 
ciples that are developed in the preceding chapters. The 
thesis is set up that the chief lack in engineering educa- 
tion is the failure to recognize the importance of values 
and costs in all engineering work and suggests ways and 
means in which this idea may be emphasized to advantage 


both in the technical and the humanistic work. Engineer- 
ing education is here shown to be but one branch of all 
education, and it is suggested that the methods of im- 
proving both are identical. Therefore, the Bulletin has a 
wider interest than its title would imply and may be read 
with profit by all educators. 
Copies of the Bulletin may be had by addressing the 
Carnegie Foundation, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


KAN THE KAISER 
(Words by James H. Penniman.) 


[Air: “In Old New York,” from “The Red Mill”; by 
permission of M. Witmark & Sons, New York.] 


All over the country we hear this refrain 

From fair San Francisco to Eastport. in Maine, 
“Kan the Kaiser, Kan the Kaiser and the Clown 

Quince, too,” 

Our boys in the trenches are singing this glee, 

The song’s taken up on our ships out at sea, 

Our factories are humming this sweet melody 

Of the red, white and blue. 


CHORUS. 
America, America, the job is up to you, 
You have begun to kan the Hun and you can put it 


through, 
A rotten pear hangs over there on Hohenzollern’s 
tree; 
You'll kan the pair, kan them for fair, 
For Liberty. 4 


In the streets of Berlin it’s the popular air, 

It’s the only relief from their utter despair— 

“Kan the Kaiser, Kan the Kaiser and the Clown 
Quince, too,” 

They brought on the war for their own selfish end, 

That end is their finish, they no longer pretend 

That God is with Huns, for the Devil’s their friend 

And he will get his, due—Cho. 


CATCH THE GERMS 


[W. E. Benscoter, Bethel, Me., suggests something like 
this as a school motto, school concert recital, or as a 
wall chart.] 

No one will ever die because of my spitting, coughing, 
or sneezing—for I will use my handkerchief on which to 
deposit any expectorations when I wish to spit,—wherever 
I am, even if alone in a field or woods,—and I will use my 
handkerchief to catch any germs when I cough or sneeze. 

I shall use a clean handkerchief every day, and if I 
have a cold I shall use more than one clean handkerchief 
each day. 

My carelessness might cause the death of the person I 
like most. 

If I do things that may make other people ill, I have 
no right to live with them. 


a 


TEACHERS AS A WAR NECESSITY 


My dear Mr. Winship: Hearty congratulations and 
thanks for the editorial, “Teachers as a War Necessity”! 

I’m glad someone had the “nerve” to say what ought 
to have been said and emphasized long ago for teachers! 

And you stated “it just right—let the Federal Govern- 
ment step in and say what MUST be done, and, if need 
be, DO IT! 

May your editorial reach President Wilson's attention 
—the man who DOES THINGS! 

Gratefully yours, 
Pete W. Ross. 


San Diego, Calif. 
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BOOK TABLE 


LESSONS IN COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL 
LIFE. For the upper classes of the high school. Pre- 


“. pared under the direction of Charles H. Judd and Leon 


C. Marshall, University. of Chicago. The Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price, 25 cents per copy. 

The “Lessons in Community and National Life” are in- 
tended first of all to lay the foundations for an intelligent 
enthusiasm for the United States. The lessons are filied 
with concrete descriptions of American institutions, and 
the significance of these institutions is made clear. These 
lessons also aim to bring industry into the schools in a 
way which will appeal to the intelligence of pupils and 
will intellectualize all later contact with practical affairs. 
There is a very legitimate demand urged on the schools 
at this time that they prepare for industry. Ili the schools 


‘meet this demand only by furnishing the same kind of 


training in skill that industrial establishments might give, 
there will be little gain to society. If, on the other hand, 
the schools by appropriate recognition of industry as the 
expression of human genius and human co-operation can 
give pupils ideas as well as skill to guide them in later 
practical life, then the schools will have made a genuine 
and positive contribution to industrial training. The les- 
sons are filled with accounts of how industries originated 
and how they have evolved, so that the pupil may see that 
industry is,a part of man’s intellectual conquest of the 
world 

The lessons are intended to create a sense of personal 
responsibility, which can result only when the pupil is 
shown how his life is interdependent with the life of other 
members of society. The child’s first experiences with 
social life are those of a dependent and a_ consumer. 
There is little sense of responsibility until one begins to 
think of himself as obligated to consume wisely and to 
contribute to production. 

Each lesson is carefully prepared by a specialist and is 
filled with information which will reward the pupil for 


‘his reading. Each lesson is part of a series in which the 


different lessons approach the same central theme from 
various angles. The lessons do not exhaust the theme 
which they illustrate. A genuine study of community 
life must take up the familiar environment at the door of 
the schoolroom. 

The nation has need of the help of every child within 
its borders. The food supply of the world is running 
low. Children must learn to save. It is Selieved that a 
free people can be appealed to effectively if the case is 
clearly laid before them. American ‘children are not to 
be ordered to deprive themselves of familiar luxuries; 
they are to be told how urgent the need is. 


THE CURRICULUM. By Franklin Bobbitt. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 289 Pp. Price, $1.50. 

We opened “The Curriculum” hesitatingly, for we have 
seen no book on the curriculum since the war-modified 
education had begun to remodel the schools. There’ was 
a ray of hope in the fact that it was from Chicago Uni- 
versity and from the pen of Franklin Bobbitt, for neither 
Chicago University nor Dr. Bobbitt have ever deliberately 
fettered themselves with Germanized camouflage, nor 
have either the University or the author been mired in 
the mid-ruts of tradition. 

The first paragraph we read was entirely reassuring: 
“New duties lie before us. And these require new meth- 
ods, new materials, new vision. Education is now to 
develop a type of wisdom that can grow only out of 
participation in the living experiences of men. It must 
train thought and judgment in connection with actual life 
situations. It is to develop the good will, the spirit of 
service, the social valuations, sympathies and attitudes of 
mind necessary for effective group-action where special- 
ization has created endless interdependency. It has the 
function of training every citizen for proficiency in 
citizenship.” The book is as wholesome as this paragraph 
is inspiring. 


SOLDIERS’ SPOKEN FRENCH. By Heléne Cross. 


Third edition, revised and improved. New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth (waterproof). 132 pp. 


Price, 60 cents. 

This is a pocket size, compact, French handbook, 
“the urgently needed short-cut to the amount of 
French which it is necessary that our men who go 


to France should be able to speak; no more—no 
less.” The stamp of approval seems to have been 
set upon it by the fact that it has had no less than 
ten printings in a year. Part One contains twelve 
lessons of an elementary nature, interspersed with 
practical exercises; Part Two treats some irregular 
verbs; Part Three contains a series of useful, not- 
to say essential, phrases, and Part Four a vocabu- 
lary of military and ordinary words. All French 
words are printed in heavy type. Some of the in- 
dicated pronunciations are outlandish-looking, but 
no doubt with some help from a French-speaking- 
person the soldier will not find them insuperable. 
The book is one ofa number of useful handbooks 
arising out of the war, such as the excellent “Army 
French” of Wilkins and Coleman (University of 
Chicago Press), Whittem and Long’s “Military 
French” (Harvard University Press), and others. 


A BOOK OF SHORT STORIES. By Blanche Cotton 
Williams, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Illus- 
trated. 

This collection was compiled and edited for use in high 
schools, each of the thirteen tales being especially chosen 


- and arranged for a special purpose. There are notes for 


analysis, biographies of the authors and an introduction 
which explains the uses of the stories and methods of 
development used. The opinions of young readers have 
been respected and the needs of high school teachers been 
carefully considered, resulting in a live, up-to-date useful 
volume for readers and would-be writers. 


THE CHILDREN OF FRANCE. Philadelphia: Henry 

Altemus Company. Illustrated. 

In this little volume are set down the stories of many 
devoted little French boys and girls, some of whom gave 
their lives for their country and others of whom lived 
to be honored by a grateful government. These stories. 
will make the heart of each boy and girl beat faster and 
will bring every reader to a better realization of his or 
her duty to Flag and Country. 


SNIFFY, SNAPPY AND VELVET PAW. By Ruth 


O. Dyer. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated. 
Price, 60 cents. 


The three little gray mice who gave their names to this 
book are full of amusing pranks that fascinate the chil- 
dren of primary school age. Nursery rhymes about mice 
and fables of Aesop which deal with them are woven 
into the stories and the child who reads them is con- 
stantly meeting old friends. There are charming illus- 
trations by Alice Bolam Preston. 


— 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Beacon Fifth Reader.” 
72 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Kingdom of the Child.’ By A. M. H. Heniger. 
Price, $1.50. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Junior High School Speller.” By R. M. Stauffer. 
Price, 40 cents. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn. 

“Lest We Forget.” By J. G. Thompson and I. Big- 
wood. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“The Teaching of Science.” By J. F. Woodhull. Price, 
$1.25.—“The Psychology of Childhood.” By N. Norse- 
worthy and M. T. Whitley. Price, $1.60.—‘The Text 
Book.’ By A. L, Hall-Quest. Price, $1.40.—‘“‘An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Science. By W. P, Smith and 
E. C. Jewett. Price, $1.40.—‘America and Britain.’ By 
H. H. Powers. Price, 40 cents.—“Laboratory Manual in 
Field Crops.” By C. C. Farr. Price, 52 cents.—‘Yarn 
and Cloth Making.” By M. I. Kissell. Price, $1.60.— 
“Human Conduct.” By C. C. Peters. Price, $1.30.— 
“National Ideals and Problems.” By M. G. Fulton. Price, 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Happy Jack.” By T. W. Burgess. Price, $1.25. Bose 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 

“A Nation Trained in Arms or a Militia.” By Lieuten- 
ant General B. von Frey-Tag-Loringhoven. Price, $1.25.— 
“Clematis.” By B. B. and E. Cobb. Price, $1.25.— 
“Arlo.” By B. B. and E. Cobb. Price, $1.25. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By J. H. Fassett. Price,. 


Oculists and Fhysicians 

HAY Strong, used See 
many years before it w 

Beaut ul Eyes offere as a Domestic Bye 

Murine is Still by Our Paysicians an¢ 
ranteed by them as a Reiiable Reiief for Kyes that Nee 

itin you: Eyes and in Baby's Eyes—No Smarting- 

Just Bye Comfort. Buy your Druggist—accept nu 

Rubstivute, and if interested write for Book ot the Bye Free 

MURINE EYE REMEDY COM*ANY, Chicago: te 
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PRODUCTIVE FARMING 
By Kary C, Davis, Ph.D., George Peabody College 
A brief simple course in Agriculture suitable for 
eighth grade or for poriacing High School. It covers 
a general field and from its first appearance has been 
a leader among agricultural books. Price, 96c. 


PRODUCTIVE PLANT HUSBANDRY 
By Kary C. Davis, Ph.D., George Peabody College. 
This text meets all the requirements of the Smith 
Hughes High Schools. It is a basic agriculture suited 
to all sections of the country. It has been adopted in 
Utah, Indiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and in innumerable independent schools. Agri- 
culture teachers will find it well arranged for instruc- 
tion purposes. - Price, $1.75 


SOIL PHYSICS AND MANAGEMENT 


By J. G. Mosier, B.S., University of Illinois, 
and A. F, Gustafsen, M.S., University of Illinois. 


The principles on which this book is based are ap- 
licable anywhere in the United States. The authors 
“9 covered the subject thoroughly, and where neces- 
sary have given information on 
Chemistry, Zoology, and particularly on the closely 
related phases of Agronomy, such as Soil Biology, 
Soil Fertility, Crop Production, and Agricultural En- 
gineering. Price. $2.00 


LIPPINCOTT’S FARM MANUALS 


The following list makes a very complete and valu- 
able reference library for schools teaching agricul- 
ture. Access to it might well be open to the patrons 
of the school. All are under the general editorship 
of Kary C. Davis—the separate books are the work of 
experts in the several fields. 


IPPINCOTT’S AGRICULTURAL TEXTS== 


Botany, Geology, 


= 
= 


If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Productive Poultry Husbandry, by Harry R. Lewis 
Productive Horse Husbandry, by Carl W. Gay re ° 
Productive Orcharding, by Fred C. Sears — ° 
Productive Swine Husbandry, by George E. Day 


Horsford’s 

Productive Feeding of Farm Animals, by F. W. Woll 4 A Cc | d P h 8) he p h a t e 
Common Diseases of Farm Animals, by R. A. Craig 75 


1 

1 

1 

‘ 1 

Productive Vegetable Growing, by John W. Lloyd "s oo on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 

1 
1 
2 


15 is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 
76 It assists in a pleasant and readily assimiated 
75 form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
00 tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
G48 5-18 


Productive Farm Crops, by E. G. Montgomery 
Productive Bee-Keeping, by Frauk C. Pellett 

Productive Dairying, by R. M. Washburn . 
Injurious Insects and Useful Birds, by F. L. Washburn 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO MONTREAL 


BOSTON LONDON 


ers 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 


schools or school events in any part 


of the country. 


Items of more than 


Superintendent S. S. Jacobs. Tria- 
delph 


ia, 


28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary ‘DD. Couch, 
Oklahoma City. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


_ BOSTON. Major Louis A. Froth- 
ingham, one of the most  distin- 
guished citizens of the city, is to have 


charge of the S. A. T. C. work in 

local interest relating to any phase ciation. Dallas.. President, Weis, all parts of the country. 
of school work or school gy Bizzell, College Station, Texas. The annual meeting of the Massa- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- iad: tellin’ taka Shee chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will be 
tributions must be signed to secure Pte Rn oot, Battinere. eachera held at the Hotel Bellevue Saturday, 
insertion. November 16. Dinner will be 
served promptly at 1 p. m. ($1.50) 
— DECEMBER. Business will be taken up at 2.15 
” p. m., as follows :— 
Meetings to be Held 1. Reading of the minutes of the 

7: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ last meeting. 
Association. is Tremont aremple, 2. Annual report of the secretary. 
Ston, s » wLISS 

asa’ A . Appointmen - 
Bernard M. Sheridan, superintend PP or aucHing com 


15-16: Joint 
England Association 
perintendents, Massachusetts Su- 
perintendents’ Association, Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association and 
American Institute of Instruction, 
Francis McSherry, secretary-treas- 
urer of New England Association 


Convention of New 
of School Su- 


of Sehool Superintendents. 


ent of schools, Lawrence. 


26-27-28: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Springfield, Illinois, 


30-31-January 1-2: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Harrisburg. President, Ss. E. 
Weber, Scranton. 


mittee. 

5. Election of new members. 

6. Report of committee on memo- 
rials. 

7. Report of nominating commit- 
tee. 

8. Election of officers. 

After-dinner topics and speakers 
are as follows :— 

“Educational. Preparedness,” Frank 


V. Thompson, superintendent of 
21, 22, 23: High School Conference. FEBRUARY. schools, Boston. Mass 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 
_“The New Democracy in Educa- 
25-27: South Dakota Educational As- tion,” Harvey S. Gruver, superin- 
sociation, Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 21-22: Congress Hotel, Chicago, tendent of schools. Worcester, Mass. 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. National Council of Normal School “Keeping the World Safe for 
Presidents. J. A. Pitman, Salem, 
Mass., president Democracy, Frank D. Blodgett, 
26-27: California Teachers’ Associa- s.. id Adeiphi Coll 
tion (Central Coast Section), San 5 te a Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 
ose. President, E. E. Brownell, 94-March 1: Department of Superin- “: é 
Bond, tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. Presi- The Joint Convention of the Mass- 
vires mao dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- achusetts Teachers’ Association, the 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. Secre- M h S : d ’ 
27, 28. 29: West Virginia Education tary, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of Massachusetts Superintendents’ Asso- 
Association, Wheeling. Secretary, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. ciation, the New England Superin- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Government Restriction Applies Only To 


New Text Books 


The war order cutting the production of text books in half 
applies only to newly published books, we are now ad- 
vised, so the situation is not so serious as it appeared, but 


‘The Fact Remains 


That your school books need protection now more than 


ever, and 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


will give them that protection. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


tendents’ Association and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction con- 
cludes its meetings Saturday noon, 
November 16. 

Members of the club may wish to 
invite friends in these organizations 


to the one o'clock dinner and _ the 
afternoon program at the Hotel 
Bellevue. Such guests will be wel- 


come, but due notice should be given 
the secretary. (Guest tickets, $1.50. 

Payson Smith is president and 
Leonard M. Patton, 26 Valley Road, 
Milton, secretary of the club. 

GREENFIELD. The annual meet- 
ting of the Franklin County Teach- 
ers’ Association has been postponed 
for this year. 

SAUGUS. Mrs. Lucy Mears Nor- 
ris of Lynn has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Saugus High School to 
succeed Charles F. Smith, who has 
accepted the principalship of the 
Amherst High School. 

Mrs. Norris is a graduate of Bos- 
ton University and has been re- 
cently connected with the Harvard 
Summer School. 

WALTHAM. Charles M.  Per- 
kins of Waterville, Me. has been 


HELP!!! 


Do you need_ help (advice, we 
mean), in equipping your library, in 
tng it or in meeting any of 
the puzzling situations which con- 
front you? 

We have an experienced librarian 
who will be charmed to help you. 
Please feel perfectly free to ask her 
assistance without obligating your- 
self to. buy anything from us. To be 
sure we do sell LIBRARY SUPPLIES, 
the best to be had and the lowest in 
price. Would you like our catalog? 


Democrat Printing Company 


ADA J. McCARTHY, Librarian 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


WANTED: HIGH-CLASS SCHOOI. 
BOOK SALESMEN to sell to Schools our 
set of MILITARY WALL MAPS of the 
Great World War. This remarkable new 
set of eight complete War Maps is being 
bought by all the leading Colleges and 
Libraries. It sells at sight to Schools. 
Fine samples ; large commissions; good 
territory — a high-class proposition from 
an old, well known house. Salesmen’s 
| large. Write fully, state line 
carrie an territory covered. THE 
KENYON MAP CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
(43d year). 


= 


elected superintendent of schools to 
succeed William D. Parkinson, re- 
signed. Mr. Perkins is a Colby 
graduate and has been superintendent 
in Waterville for the past six years. 

Martin F. Goodwin of Woodstock, 
Vt., has been elected principal of the 
Methuen High School. 


MAINE. 


The influenza was as great an edu- 
cational calamity as has ever come to 
Maine. Josiah W. Taylor, the agent 
for Secondary Education, had made 
an elaborate and everyway success- 
ful campaign for increased _at- 
tendance upon the high schools. The 
enrollment in the first two years 
actually increased quite materially 
and the two upper classes were much 
larger than could have been’ ex- 
pected, but soon after the year 
started the schools were closed for 
several weeks, which was disastrous. 
Mr. Taylor had sent a letter to 
eighth-grade pupils all over the state, 
and on September 10 he sent a letter 
to every high school teacher. 


The executive committee of the 
Maine Teachers’ Association has 
been forced to the conclusion that 
the cancellation of the state meeting 
scheduled for November 7 and & in 
Portland is the only course consis- 
tent with present conditions. The 
committee has hesitated to take so 
radical a step and has done so only 
after careful consideration and con- 
sultation with large number of 
superintendents and school people in 
different parts of the state. 

Regional Director Clarence M. 
Weed of the United States School 
Garden Army, promoted by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Education, has ar- 
ranged for an assistant regional di- 
rector to be assigned to Maine and 
New Hampshire. R. P. Currier 
is to have this territory. He will 
divide his time between Maine and 
New Hampshire. While in Maine 
he will be connected with the office 
of State Superintendent of Schools. 
The Federal Government is plan- 
ning a campaign for an enrollment 
of 5,000,000 school children for next 
year. It is quite certain that Maine 
will contribute her share. Mr. Cur- 
rier is already at work in the state. 

AUBURN. Irving C. Perkins, 
supervisor of industrial education in 


Auburn, has been appointed to serve 
as state director of that work and 
the trade schools maintained under 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. He will devote one-half his 
time to the work with the state office 
and will continue to act as super- 
visor in Auburn. 

CALAIS. A recent dispatch con- 
tains the news of the death from 
pneumonia of Dwight F. Meserve 
at Fort Slocum, New York, 
Mr. Meserve was for some time 
teacher of manual training in the 
schools of Calais and had just leit 
that position the first of October to 
become an instructor at Fort Slocum, 
where he had been but a few days, 
when stricken. 

EASTPORT. Superintendent Ira 
B. Knight of Pembroke has left that 
union to teach in the high school at 
this place. 

FRANKLIN. Superintendent E. S., 
Higgins, of Franklin, has resigned to 
accept a teaching position. 

HARMONY. E. A. Pattee of Har- 
mony has been elected to serve as 
superintendent in that union until 
January 1, 1919, temporarily taking 
the pJace of Superintendent Carl T. 
Rhoades, who was called for military 
service. 

PEMBROKE. Everett Peacock of 
Litchfield has been elected | superin- 
tendent of schools. 


PORTLAND. W. D. Fuller, head 
of the department of education at 
the University of Maine and for- 
merly sunerintendent of the Old 
Town-Orono union, is the choice of 
the school committee of Portland as 
superintendent of the schools. of 
Maine’s largest city. He has already 
assumed the duties of that position. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC S8TsTES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The school 
budget for 1919 will be $45,000,000, 
NEW JERSEY. 

Eight men and _ thirty-five womer 
are receiving state teachers’ pen- 
sions. The average for the men is 
$976 and for the women $574. During 
the year $19,977 was paid to them. 
One woman was a teacher fifty- 
three years. 


A man served fifty- 
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Sargent’s Handbook of 
American Private Schools 


A Guidebook for parents, describing critically and 
discriminatingly the Private Schools, their merits 
and demerits. Boys’, Girls’, Coeducational, Music, 
Art, Kindergarten, all kinds of schools are taken 
up under their appropriate classification, each 
classification geographically arranged. 


Comparative Tables aid in making a hasty com- 
parison of the relative cost, size, age, etc., of the 
different schools. 


A Standard Annual of Reference of utmost im- 
portance to all interested in Secondary Education. 
Has received the highest encomiums from Colleges. 
The Introductory Chapters tell in a general way of 
interesting developments in the educational year, 
and will prove of interest to all thoughtful parents 
as well as teachers. 


4th edition, 1918, revised and enlarged. 722 pages, 
crimson silk cloth, round corners, gold stamped, 
$2.50. 


HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 


A Humanized Baedeker, descriptive of Town and 
Country along the Routes of Automobile Travel. 
The only book that presents New England as a 
whole. 

896 pages, maps and illustrations. Round corners, 
gold stamped, crimson leather, $3. 


PORTER E. SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


The Newest Idea in Typewriting 
KINAESTHETIC METHOD 


As developed in 


The Model Typewriting Instructor 


By Cart Lewis ALTMAIER 
Professor of Secretarial Studies, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 
What is “Kinaesthetic Method”? 
It is a method based upon the psychology and phy- 
siology which underly typewriting. 


It is a method which develops and fixes the men- 
tal and musculer co-ordinations necessary in “touch 
typewriting.” 

The method and exercises of the book lead in the 
most scientific and thorough way to 


Touch Writing Knowledge of Forms 
Accuracy Style 
Knowledge of Machine Speed 


The method and exercises havé been thoroughly 
tried out. 


The book is absolutely free from superfluous mat- 
ter and is the result of years of experience. 


The use of the book is a delight to both teacher and 
pupil. 


Sample copy to schools, 75 cents. Price and discounts for books 
in quantity furnished on application. 


PARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5609 Pine Street Philadelphia 


501 


Suppose you were one of the group shown above. 
Suppose an aeroplane were dropping a bomb and 
you knew one of you six would be injured. 

You are in this position right now. Actual 
figures show that each year one teacher in every 
six is put out of action by sickness or accident. 
You may be the sixth. Why not protect yourself 
now against the misfortune which may sweep away 
your savings and plunge you into debt? 


A Few Cents a Day 
Keeps Danger Away 


Every year we pay hundreds of claims to teach- 
ers who had the forethought to protect themselves 
against misfortune. Read the letters below—from 
appreciative teachers for whom we have paid the 
doctor, the nurse and the board bill in time of need. 

Lulu D. Haughton, Nelliston, N. Y.—‘“Please ac- 
cept my thanks for check received, which is en- 


tirely satisfactory. It has paid my doctor’s bill 
and some other expenses,” 


Helen M. Garvin, Rochester, N. Y.—‘‘To receive 
such a prompt and fair answer to my request cer- 
tainly shows the efficiency of the T. C. U. organi- 
zation and it was especially appreciated, coming 
at the first of the school year. This insurance 
company is a boon for teachers and I am glad to 
he a3 my friends to take policies in the 


The T. C. U. Will Pay You 


$50 a month for disablement by sickness or acci- 
dent, or for quarantine. 

$25 a month for non-confining illness that keeps 
you from work. 

Operation benefits. 20% increase when you are 
confined to an established hospital. 


$333 to $1,500 for major accidents or accidental 
death. 


In these days of costly living the average teacher 
needs every cent she can earn. Can you afford to 
risk the expense of illness or accident, with salary 


stopped, when a few cents a day paid to the T. C. U. 
will protect you? 


Send the coupon now for complete information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


441 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Neb. 

TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


Without obligating me, please send me full 
particulars regarding the T. C. U. sick and ac- 
cident policy. 


Name 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N, Yy 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, “Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 


one years. The average length of 
service was thirty-nine years. 
“Twenty-three of the pensioners were 
between the ages of fifty-three and 
fifty-nine; fifteen between sixty and 
sixty-nine; and five were between 
seventy and ninety-four. 

Summarizing the tangible results 
of school war activities Commis- 
sioner Kendall submitted the follow- 
ing tabulation, which included no 
reports from one of the largest cities 
in the state :— 

Estimated amount of Liberty bonds 
sold, $9,045,883. 

Approximate 


number of pupils 


-WAR AND HOME STUDY 


On account of the war, the high 
cost of living, and the great demand 
for labor, thousands of young people 
will be unable this vear to attend 
thigh school and college. and thus 
must utilize their spare time in tak- 
ing home study courses by mail. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR COURSES OFFERED 


‘Civil Service English Law 
Grammar School Typewriting Bible 

High School Bookkeeping Agriculture 
Normal Shorthand Drawing 
Engineering Domestic Science Real Estate 
Salesmanship Story Writing Automobile 


OVER ONE HUNDRED BRANCHES INCLUDED 

Thousands of Civil Service and office positions are 
now open for typewriters, stenographers, bookkeep- 
ers, and clerks. We rent and sell typewriters on 
easy monthly payments. Write for prices and terms 
on machines. 

Enrollment fee $10.00; ‘‘special rates of tuition’ to 
those who apply now. Send your name and address— 
today—tomorrow may be too late. ‘*‘Do it now.’’ For 
“Special Tuition Scholarship’’ and full particulars, 

ress Dept. A, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, 
Ohio. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
thigh school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
‘Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


who bought thrift stamps and war 
certificates, 257,610. 

Approximate amount of _ thrift 
stamps and war savings certificates 
bought by pupils, $1,444,985. 

Approximate number of garments 
made by pupils for war purposes, 
651,001. 

Number of teachers who entered 
war service, 325. 

Approximate number of pupils en- 
rolled in Red Cross, 333,159. 

Number of high school pupils in 
actual war service, 2,020. 

Approximate number of garments 
for Belgian and French children or 
other Allies, 65,187. 

Approximate number -of pupils in 
home gardens division of the Junior 
Industrial Army, 48,696. 

Number of pupils enrolled in the 
Junior Industrial Army, 8,192. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The text of the proposed Educa- 
tion Bill is as follows :— 

Section 1. That the sum of $20,- 
000,000, being the sum of $10,000,000 
annually, is hereby specifically appro- 
priated for the purpose of providing 
for an addition to the salaries of all 
principals, teachers, supervisors and 
directors of special subjects in the 
employ of the school districts of this 
commonwealth for and during the 
two calendar years beginning on the 
first day of January, 1919. 

Section 2. That each school dis- 
trict of this commonwealth shall be 
entitled to and shall receive out of 
said annual appropriation for each 
of said calendar years a sum equal 
to twenty-five per cent. of its payroll 
for said principals, teachers, etc., for 
the year ending Décember 31, 1912, 
payable in quarterly instalments. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of 
the board of directors of each of 
said school districts to apportion as 
it may deem just and equitable the 


aforesaid sums of money to and 
among all said principals, teachers. 
etc., as and for an addition to the 


salaries of said employees and for no 


The Arlo Plan 


In a recent number of “Education,” Professor Manley, of Illinois, 
says: “When it is recognized that most children cannot read 
they come to us in the seventh grade, and still cannot read when they 
graduate from High School, a great step will have been taken.” 

Almost every school man of experience agrees with this. The 
Arlo plan will teach your pupils to read. 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MASS,: THE RIVERDALE PREss. 


when 


Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit, Bk. Bldg. 


- for certain 
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other purpose, provided, however, 
any school district may make pay- 
ment of the said addition to salaries 
in advance of the receipt of payment 
hereunder. 

Section 4. That no payment shall 
be made hereunder to any district 
which, after the passage of this act, 
reduces its salary schedule in effect 
for the year ending December 31, 
1918. 

Section 5. That any balance re- 
maining at the end of each of said 
calendar years out of said appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000 shall be transferred 
and added to the general appro- 
priation for the maintenance and 
support of the public schools of this 
commonwealth and shall be dis- 
tributed and paid to the school dis- 
tricts thereof as provided by law. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
INDIANA. 

FORT WAYNE. The department 
of inspection of-public offices in its 
recent survey speaks of the board of 
education highly in a most compli- 
mentary letter, in which it states that 
the board of education § of. Fort 
Wayne has conducted its affairs in 
the most business-like manner, and 
has followed the statutes in every 
particular in letting contracts, re- 
vising bids, etc. They specifically 
state that the records in the oftice 
were kept in a neat and excellent 
manner, accurate in every detail, and 
the information desired in making 
the examination was easily obtained. 


ILLINOIS. 

The following are points on school 
law in Illinois :— 

if a day is made a holiday for cer- 
tain purposes, it is not a legal holi- 
day tor other purposes not named in 
the statute creating it. Richter ~. 
Chicago & Erie Railroad Company, 
27 3-625. 

October 12, commonly called land- 
ing day, is made a holiday in Illinois 
i purposes regarding 
negotiable instruments, but it is not 
a legal holiday for the performance 
of other duties. 

Lincoln’s birthday, Washington's 
birthday, decoration day and labor 
day are not legal school holidays. 
They are commercial holidays only. 

The legal school holidays are the 
first day of January, the fourth day 
of July, the twenty-fifth day of De- 
cember and any day appointed by the 
governor as a day of thanksgiving. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. Superintendent R. 
J. Condon is not to leave for national 
war work. Secretary Lane sent the 
Board of Education the following 
telegram :— 

“We are asking Superintendent 
Condon to come to Washington to 
take charge of the Americanization 
work. Must have an able man for 
this work, and I believe Condon can 
do it most effectively. -I hope you 
will be able to release him for this 
call, which is truly a call to the 
colors.” 

There was a great protest went up 


“from all school people and from the 


public, which led the Board of Edu- 
cation to decline to accede to Secre- 
tary Lane’s _ request. Assistant 
Superintendent E. D. Roberts has al- 
ready been released for a year’s wat 
work. 
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lor. He also announced that a biil 
would be brought in providing for 
the immediate promulgation of gen- 
eral suffrage and for a German 
constitutional assembly, to settle 
finally the future form of the gov- 
ernment of the German nation. 
PEACE AT LAST. 

Early in the morning of November 
11 a nation-wide ringing of bells and 
blowing of whistles brought to sleep- 
ing Americans the assurance that the 
armistice had been signed and peace 
had come. In Germany, a Socialist 
government had been set up, and in 
Berlin a red flag was flying on ihe 
royal palace. The deposed Kaiser 
and his family, including the Crown 
Prince, had taken refuge in Holland. 
Prince Max had assumed the duties 
of regent and the Socialist leader, 
become Chancellor. 
There will be serious problems 
enough in connection with the carry- 
ing out the conditions of peace 
framed by the Allied council at Ver- 
sailles, and the stable establishment 
of a really representativé govern- 
ment in place of the Kaiser's 
autocracy; but, in the minds of most 
Americans, the dominant thought, 
voiced in the ringing bells and the 
whistles, was that the war was over 
at last, and that the boys who went 
“over there” to fight an unselfish war 
for human freedom would soon be- 
gin to come back. 

THE ELECTIONS AND THE 

PRESIDENT. 

The results of the elections of 
November 5 will be studied with 
special interest to determine how far 
and in what direction the President’s 
appeal for the election of a Demo- 
cratic House and a Democratic Sen- 
ate to support his war and after-war 
policies affected the action of voters. 
Widely differing conclusions may be 
drawn. If Massachusetts is taken as 
the test, the unexpected defeat of 
Senator Weeks for re-election is 
generally attributed to the Inde- 
pendent vote, which followed the 
President's bidding. On the other 
hand, Michigan tells a different story. 
No senatorial candidate in any state 
was so distinctly the President's 
choice as Henry Ford. Mr. Wilson 
had even tried to secure his nomina- 
tion by both parties. But the Re- 
publicans not only refused to follow 
his lead, but they elected their own 
candidate over Mr. Ford by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

\ REPUBLICAN CONGRESS. 

In the country at large the Presi- 
dent's appeal failed of the desired ef- 
fect. In place of a Congress Demo- 
cratic—though by narrow margins—- 
in both branches, he will be con- 
fronted next March by a House 
with a Republican majority of at 
least forty-three, a Republican 
speaker and Republicans holding the 
chairmanships of committees and by 
a Senate with a Republican majority 
of two. This will not have any ef- 
fect upon the enactment of necessary 
war legislation, for upon all matters 
of that sort the President has had as 
strong support among Republicans 
as among Democrats. As to seeing 
the war through to a_ successful 
finish, there»have been no party lines; 
but, in the constructive and recon- 
structive legislation after the war, 
the Republican majority will have to 
hé consulted and its influence will be 
a restraint upon action which, other- 
wise, might be autocratic. 


TEACHERS’ 


Connellsville, Pa., October. 25, 1918. 
We have a vacancy due to the death of one of our teachers. The sub- 
jects to be taught are chemistry, physics and geometry... .. . Get me in 
a _ suitable candidates, a man if possible. . . What can you do 
or us 


, Principal High School. 


Syracuse, N. Y., October 30, 1918. 
Mr, —————— has just re-registered and I have asked him to apply for the 
position of which you recently wrote. I judge he would be a good man for 


the place... 
Cc. W. Bardeen. 


; Buffalo, N. Y¥., November 6, 1918. 
I have accepted the position at Connellsville, Pa., and wish to:express my 
—— for the valuable services you have.rendered me in obtaining this 
position.. 


Graduate Gettysburg College, two and one-half years’ experience. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency Saulewre 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teachi as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers im all, 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
BRecommendés teachers te colleges, public end private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: ° introduces to- College 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and has filled hun- 


j dreds of high grade ; 
ti 
Kello S $5 000) with excellent (up te 
e Fetab 
none for registration to empidyers, 


lf you need 
teacher for any desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. ; 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


206 FIFTA AVENUE people. | We 
Established 1855 


A. SCOTT & CO. Pro ere 
442 Tremont Building, 


ot 
Between 34th and 35th Streets ISter only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD,/?rof. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing . 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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STORIES AMERICANS THE WORLD WAR 


By CLARE KLEISER and WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


176 pages 


46 Illuminating War Pictures Six Full-page Illustrations 


For Grades Four to Seven 


Made’ to be easily read by children—extra cwdth between the lines, and extra space 
between the words. 


School binding for service, 65 cents single copy, 40 cents to schools 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL EDUCATION 


BOSTON 


The Biggest Day's Work 
Commands the Biggest Pay 


This is true of everything—including TY PEWRITING 
Students who are trained in the skilled use of the 


SELF STARTING 
REMINGTON 


have a letter typing efficiency which cannot be attained in any other way. The 
explanation is simple. This automatic indenting mechanism cuts out all hand 
settings of the typewriter carriage and thus gives the ty >ist more time to type. 


The Self Starting Remington enables every typist who uses it to become a 
more productive worker and hence a bigger wage earner. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
(INCORPORATED) 


New York and Everywhere 
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